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ABSTRACT 


MAHARJAN, AMOSH. DEVELOPING A RELEVANT MODEL OF 
CONTEXTUALIZATION OF THE GOSPEL TO REACH NEWARI 
PEOPLE IN NEPAL, 2024. 


International Theological Seminary, Degree. 88 pp. 


This thesis explores the contextualization of the gospel within the Newari 
community, a prominent ethnic group in Nepal with rich and deep beliefs rooted in 
socio-cultural aspects, religion, and religious traditions. The study and examination of the 
sociocultural characteristics and history of the Newari people include their social and 
indigenous leadership structures, socio-cultural practices, traditional healing methods that 
explore their beliefs and practices, and the worldview of the Newari community passed 
forward from generation to generation. 

The history of Christianity and the challenges it faced to grow and integrate into 
the Newari community is rooted in their misconception that Christianity is a foreign 
religion and Jesus Christ is a foreign God Who will destroy the nation and nationality. 
Drawing from biblical and theological foundations, historical views, biblical passages, 
the missionary journeys of Paul, as well as principles and models of contextualization, 
this thesis develops a comprehensive model in a relevant context to the Newari 
community. 

The developed and suitable missiological model of contextualizing the gospel in a 
meaningful way emphasizes the understanding of the socio-cultural aspects, respectful 
engagement, developing indigenous leadership, and holistic ministry approaches for the 
Newari ethnic group. This thesis concludes with recommendations for effective gospel 
presentation through long-term engagement strategies and perspectives to achieve the 
ultimate goal of salvation while reflecting on the significance of developing a 
missiological model within the Newari context and community. 


Mentor: Dr. Premkumar Dharmaraj 
228 words 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The Newari community of Nepal primarily lives in Kathmandu Valley and has 
diversified culture, values, beliefs, and traditions that define it as an ancient ethnic group. 
To successfully share the gospel message with this community, it is essential to delve into 
the historical and socio-cultural foundations that shape the Newari identity. The historical 
roots of the Newari community stretch back to the era of the Newari Kingdoms in 
Kathmandu Valley, a period marked by remarkable advancements in art, architecture, 
culture, and governance.' The Newari identity has been shaped by centuries of tradition, 
values, religion and religious practices, social structure, and worldview. 

In the Newari community, a syncretic blend of Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
indigenous beliefs and practices permeates most aspects of life. The social structure of 
the Newari community involves a complex hierarchy of caste, occupation, and familial 
lineage. Indigenous elected leaders of this group from the community are known as Guthi 
who possess significant ruling power and responsibility within Newari communities. 
Newari culture includes a vibrant language, music, attire, social structure, and 
architecture that reflects the community's diverse cultural heritage and artistic 
sensibilities. 

The history of Christianity in the Newari community is marked by a journey of 
Capuchin fathers who came from Rome in the 18th century to evangelize and build 
missions in Tibet and Kathmandu valley.2 Despite many challenges and periods of 
persecution after the unification of Nepal, Christianity has gradually grown since 1950 to 
the present by integrating into the socio-cultural fabric of the Newari community. 

The biblical and theological basis of contextualizing the gospel within the Newari 
community should be done by examining variant models of contextualization and their 
practical implications within the community. Contextualization is one of the crucial 
factors in fulfilling the Great Commission by reaching unreached groups all over the 
world. Understanding the true meaning and concept of contextualization helps 
messengers of the gospel to share the gospel more effectively in a particular listener’s 
context. 

The contextualization process and patterns will differ according to different 
cultural and religious contexts. To develop a contextualization model to evangelize the 
Newari people of Nepal, there must be an understanding of their historical, cultural, and 


' Bal Gopal Shrestha, The Sacred Town of Sankhu: The Anthropology of Newar Ritual, Religion 
and Society in Nepal (Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2012), 20-25. 

* Jonathan Lindell, Nepal and the Gospel of God, Jubilee ed (Kathmandu: United Mission to Nepal 
in collaboration with Masihi Sahitya Sanstha, 1979), 16. 
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economic backgrounds while also understanding their worldview. The proper 
contextualization of the gospel will aid in presenting the gospel in a relevant and 
meaningful way which must be rooted in the ultimate goal of salvation and fostering 
interreligious dialogue for the transformation of the community as a whole through the 
power of the gospel. 


1.1 Problem Statement 
The Nepali community and government perceive Christianity as a foreign 
religion. A significant obstacle Christianity faces is the imposition of Western cultural 
forms, norms, and values without acknowledging the local cultural forms, norms, and 
values. Therefore, the Newari people typically reject Jesus Christ-considering Him to be 
a foreign deity. 


1.2 Purpose Statement 
This thesis aims to highlight the importance of contextualization and elaborate on 
the process of presenting Jesus Christ to the Newari people in the context of diverse 
cultures, norms, and values. By developing a meaningful model of contextualization in 
which Jesus Christ is perceived and understood by the Newari people in a culturally 
relevant way, we can dispel their misconceptions associated with Christianity. 


1.3 Research Methodology 
Library research methodology is used to prepare this thesis, in which scripture, 
theological books, articles, commentaries, and various academic literature reviews are 
done in relevant areas of study to come up with a proper approach to reach the Newari 
people. 


1.4 Central Research Question 
How do we develop a relevant model of contextualization of the gospel to reach 
the Newari people in Nepal? 


1.5 Sub-questions 

What is the concept of contextualization? 

What are the biblical and historical examples of contextualization? 

What are the different models and theories of contextualization? 

What are some challenges in contextualizing the gospel in the Newari ethnic 
group? 

How do we contextualize the gospel with the most relevant model to the Newari 
ethnic group? 


What are the benefits of developing a relevant model of contextualization to reach 
Newari people in Nepal? 


1.6 Limitations of the Study 
This thesis is focused on the value of contextualization and the development of a 
relevant contextualization model to reach the Newari ethnic group in Nepal. The study 
can find library resources from the International Theological Seminary, Biola University, 
and Fuller Theological Seminary and online resources from WorldCat, ProQuest, ArDB, 
Atlas database, and EBSCOhost. 


1.7 Significance of Study 

This thesis aims to clarify and apply the gospel message of Christianity while also 
addressing cultural misconceptions related to Christianity among the Newari people 
group. By presenting a proper model of contextualization prepared for the Newari ethnic 
group, we can help Christians to effectively present Jesus Christ cross-culturally to the 
Newari people. 

This thesis will be helpful to theological students, educators, missionaries, and 
learners in understanding, interpreting, and applying the gospel message to the context of 
the Newari people. It encourages theological exploration and missiological research 
pertinent to local contexts, fostering the development of different models of 
contextualization according to diverse cultural groups. The significance of this thesis is to 
inspire people involved in missionary endeavors to present the gospel to the Newari 
community in terms of their culture and dispel their notion that Christianity is the 
Western religion. 


CHAPTER 2 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


2.1 Introduction 

The Newari community, deeply embedded within the cultural fabric of Nepal, 
possesses a rich history, intricate socio-cultural characteristics, and a complex religious 
landscape. Delving into various dimensions of the Newari community sheds light on its 
historical evolution, socio-cultural practices, beliefs, indigenous leadership system, and 
the interplay of religious dynamics within this ethnic group. 

This chapter begins by tracing the history of the Newari people and examining its 
origins and development within Kathmandu Valley. From establishing the Newari 
Kingdom to the intricate relationship between the people and land, this section provides 
insights into the foundational elements that have shaped the Newari identity over the past 
centuries. The religious practices, indigenous leadership, and_ socio-cultural 
characteristics such as language, music, cuisine, attire, festivals, and architecture provide 
a glimpse into the richness and complexity of this community's heritage. 

The history of Christianity within the Newari community is scrutinized through 
difficulties in evangelism, missions, and the challenges faced during periods of 
persecution after the unification of Nepal. The growth of Christianity from 1967 to the 
present and the persistent challenges encountered in its expansion within Newari 
communities are also analyzed, providing valuable insights into the dynamics of religious 
pluralism and socio-cultural preservation. 


2.2 History of Newari Community 

Nepal is geographically located between Tibet and India, and these neighbors 
represent two distinct ethnicitiesthe Mongols from Tibet and the Arians from India. The 
Newars are primarily a hybrid of Mongols from Tibet and Aryans from India.’ An ancient 
text, including the Swayambhu Puranas, mentions how different people entered 
Kathmandu Valley at different times and later combined into the Newars of today; it is a 
historical fact that Lei Chevie or Mallas originally came from India, or Rai and Limbus 
are descendants of the Karats.* The Newar community is one of the indigenous people 
groups of Kathmandu Valley, and they have been living in Kathmandu Valley since 


3 Shrestha, The Sacred Town of Sankhu, 22. 
4 Shrestha, The Sacred Town of Sankhu, 23. 


prehistoric times, which is indicated by their unique cultural practices, feasts, festivals, 
rituals, and rites. Jatra and Parva created a distinct identity of the Newars.° 


2.2.1 Newari Kingdom in Kathmandu Valley 

The oldest dynasty of Kathmandu Valley starts from the Gopal Dynasty which 
ruled in Kathmandu from 1500 - 1000 B.C.° Ancient temples and monuments in Nepal 
Mandala give evidence of this dynasty. According to Dr. Chinda Bajracharya, Gopali 
people are present in Tistung, Palung, and Thankot, and near and within Kathmandu 
Valley, and these Gopali people still follow Newar culture and languages.’ The last 
dynasty of Newar kings was the Malla Dynasty, which ruled the Kathmandu valley from 
the 10th to 18th centuries before the unification of Nepal.* 


2.2.2 Land and People 

According to the 2011 census, 123 languages are spoken in Nepal, 125 ethnic 
groups live in Nepal, and many of the people belong to either the Indo-Aryan or the 
Tibeto-Burman language families which includes the Newari ethnic group.’ Most Newars 
live in Kathmandu Valley, which includes three cities—Lalitpur, Bhaktapur, and 
Kathmandu-the capital of Nepal. The Newari community is a mixture of Buddhism and 
Hinduism, where many archaic features of worship of gods and goddesses can be found '° 

Newar or Newa refers to a person who historically lived inside the Kathmandu 
Valley region. Newar was never a single racial-ethnic group of people like many of 
Nepal's other groups, such as Maga, Gurung, Khas, or Kirat. In the present day, the 
diverse population living in Nepal is called the Newari people.'' Kathmandu Valley, 
previously called Nepal Mandala, was the crossroad center for the Indians, Tibetan 
Mongols, and people from many other distant regions.'? Newars are the result of this 
"melting pot" of various races, ethnicities, and casts of people. The population census of 
2001 shows that Newars have been scattered to seventy-five districts of Nepal.’ 

If we go back 3000 years, it is a fact that those original settlers were undoubtedly 
of Mongol origins. For the past 2000 years, Nepal Valley has been ruled by Kirats, who 
are believed to be the ancestors of today's Tamang, Sunwar, Rai, and Limbu people.” 
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There is insufficient research on this, but it can be reasonably assumed that even though 
defeated, some of these Mongols remained after religious conquest, and then the new 
Aryan people from the South (India) intermixed with the existing Mongol people to form 
the first true Newar population and this occurred before the caste rules prevented people 
from marrying people of other races or castes.'° 


2.3 Socio-Cultural Characteristics of the Newari Ethnic Group 
Overall, in the Newari ethnic group, the religion, language, and cultural practices 
reflect a rich tapestry of traditions preserved and passed down through generations that 
contribute to Nepal's cultural diversity and heritage. The socio-cultural characteristics of 
the Newari ethnic group reveal Newari identity and tradition, which are deeply rooted 
cultural practices within the community. 


2.3.1 Religion and Religious Practices 

The religious beliefs of the Newari community are characterized by a syncretic 
blend of Hinduism, Buddhism, and indigenous animistic traditions through generations.'° 
This unique religious syncretism reflects centuries of cultural exchange, interaction, and 
coexistence among diverse religious communities in Kathmandu Valley. 

Newar Buddhism, also known as Vajrayana Buddhism, is a significant religious 
tradition among the Newari people.'’ It includes elements of Mahayana Buddhism, tantric 
practices, and indigenous rituals. Newar Buddhists venerate Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
and practice rituals such as chanting, meditation, and offerings at monasteries, stupas, and 
shrines." 

Hinduism holds considerable influence among Newari people, particularly among 
certain castes, hierarchies, and clans. Many Newari families practice Hindu rituals and 
ceremonies, worship Hindu deities such as Shiva, Bharma, Vishnu, and Durga, and 
celebrate Hindu festivals such as Dashain, Shivaratri, and Tihar.'? In Kathmandu Valley's 
landscape, Hindu temples and shrines are prominent features that describe the Newari 
people's religious faith.”° 

In the Newari community, alongside Buddhism and Hinduism, they have faith in 
indigenous animistic traditions that involve worshiping local gods and goddesses, spirits, 
deities, and nature—both known and unknown.”' Rituals such as ancestral spirits (pitri), 
the worship of household deities (kul devata), and guardian deities play significant roles 
in day-to-day life and cultural practices. Indigenous spirits, the god of Newari beliefs, and 
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each deity are associated with healing, specific powers, attributes, domains, blessings, 
and protection and are worshiped through offerings, rituals, and prayers.” 

Religious rituals and festivals are essential to Newari religious life and the 
cultural identity of Newari people.*’ Festivals such as Jatra, Depcha, Indra Jatra, Bisket 
Jatra, Maha Shivaratri, and Gai Jatra feature elaborate processions, masked dances, and 
religious ceremonies that bring communities together to celebrate, gather with family and 
relatives, worship, and seek blessings. 

Kathmandu Valley is home to numerous pilgrimage sites, including Buddhist 
stupas such as Swayambhunath and Boudhanath, Hindu temples such as Pashupatinath, 
Dakshin Kali, Guhyeshowari, Jagannath, and sacred sites associated with Newari 
indigenous traditions. 

The Newari people's religious beliefs and practices reflect a rich tapestry of 
spiritual traditions, cultural practices, and religious syncretism in religious practices that 
have evolved over centuries of coexistence and cultural exchange from one generation to 
another.”* Despite the diversity of religious practices, faith, and belief systems, it gives a 
strong sense of cultural continuity and shared identity among the Newari community's 
religious heritage. 

In the Newari community, a wide range of rituals and ceremonies are essential to 
their cultural, religious, and social life. These rituals, such as Puja, or worship, are central 
to Newari religious practice; they can be performed individually or collectively and serve 
various purposes such as honoring deities, marking significant life events, and 
commemorating ancestors.” 

Families and individuals perform daily puja rituals at home by offering prayers, 
incense, flowers, and food to household deities, ancestral spirits, and guardian gods while 
inviting family members, relatives, and the community to specific ceremonies. Puja 
ceremonies are also conducted at temples, shrines, and monasteries in which devotees 
offer elaborate rituals and offerings to deities while seeking blessings for prosperity and 
well-being according to their faith. 


2.3.2 Social Structure of the Newari Community 

The Newari ethnic group, primarily found in Kathmandu Valley, boasts of a rich 
cultural heritage that includes distinctive social structures and kinship systems among the 
community.*° Newari society is organized into castes and clans, with each clan typically 
associated with a particular generational profession. Some of the significant castes 
include the Shrestha, Bajracharya, Shakya, Maharjan, Tamrakar, and Rajopadhyaya. 

The Newari community, indigenous to Kathmandu Valley and surrounding 
regions of Nepal, is characterized by a complex social structure that includes various 
castes and clans. The Newari people group is diverse and heterogeneous, with numerous 
subgroups and variations. Several prominent castes and clans play significant roles in 
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shaping social dynamics, cultural practices, and identity within the community.’’ Here are 
some of the main castes and clans in the Newari ethnic group: 

The Shrestha caste is one of the highest-ranking castes in the Newari 
community.** Historically, Shrestha was involved in trade, business, and administrative 
roles in the Newari community. They often held positions of economic and social 
influence because of their role in the community.’ Shrestha people were associated with 
urban centers such as Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhaktapur, but now they are dispersed all 
over Nepal. 

The Bajracharya is another caste that holds a prestigious position in the Newari 
community as the priestly caste responsible for conducting religious rituals and 
ceremonies, particularly within the Vajrayana Buddhist religious practices and 
traditions.*° They play vital roles in performing rituals at temples, monasteries, and 
households. The Bajracharyas are highly respected for their position as priests and their 
knowledge of religious texts and practices. 

The Shakya caste is traditionally associated with the Hindu faith and religious 
practices that hold significance within the Newari people group.*’ They are often 
involved in occupations such as agriculture, business, government administration, and 
service.” The Shakya caste is also associated with the Shakya clan. It is commonly 
believed that the descendants of the Shakya dynasty are historically connected to the lord, 
Gautama Buddha. 

The Maharjan caste is one of the Newari group's largest and most diverse castes.** 
Maharjans are engaged in various occupations, including farming, craftsmanship, and 
trade, in Kathmandu Valley. They play essential roles in the economic life of the Newari 
community and contribute to the cultural richness through their traditional skills and 
abilities. 

The Tamrakar caste is known for its expertise in metalwork and craftsmanship, 
particularly in working with copper, zinc, bronze, and brass.** Tamrakars traditionally 
produced a wide range of metal objects, including utensils, statues, and religious artifacts, 
that played significant roles in trade and commerce in the community. 

The Rajopadhyaya caste includes individuals who traditionally served as scholars, 
teachers, and religious advisors among the Newari ethnic group.*? They are highly 
respected for their education and discernment, understanding of religious texts and 
rituals, and often play critical roles in traditional educational institutions and religious 
organizations of the Newari community. 

These are just a few examples of the castes and clans within the Newari 
community that are associated with social life in formulating and fulfilling social needs. 
There are numerous subgroups and variations based on regional, occupational, and social 
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factors in the Newari ethnic people group. Despite the diversity within the community, 
Newari society has historically exhibited a degree of social stratification, with certain 
castes enjoying higher status and privileges in contrast to lower castes, which have been 
historically dominated. However, inter-caste marriage, education, political changes, 
changes in the constitution, and socio-economic mobility have contributed to the gradual 
blurring of caste distinctions in contemporary times. 


2.3.2.1 Indigenous Leadership of Newari People 
in the Newari Community 

The indigenous leadership of the Newari people in Kathmandu Valley and 
surrounding regions of Nepal is characterized by several distinct features that contribute 
to their vibrant cultural identity and social cohesion. 

Newaris are often organized around neighborhood associations known as "guthis" 
or "bahis."*° These guthis play significant roles in social, cultural, and religious activities 
within the Newari community's daily lives. The Guthis system consists and operates of 
social, religious, and economic associations formed to manage communal affairs in the 
Newari community.*’ Guthi are traditional institutions that oversee and lead various 
aspects of community life, which include festivals, religious ceremonies, welfare 
activities, and maintenance of cultural heritage sites.** Community members often 
contribute financially to these guthis and participate actively in their activities according 
to the requirements and needs that arise to operate the task. 

Religion plays a central role in Newari community life, and religious institutions 
such as temples, monasteries, and shrines serve as focal points for the people to be 
connected with their gods and their faith, including social interaction and cultural 
activities associated with religious institutions.*” In the Newari community, these 
institutions are often managed by particular guthis or religious trusts through appointed 
indigenous leaders from the community who are responsible for organizing rituals, 
religious festivals, and ceremonies throughout the year. Religious festivals such as Jatra, 
Indra Jatra, Maha Shivaratri, and Dashain provide occasions for community members to 
utilize their religious institutions and to come together, celebrate, and reaffirm their 
cultural heritage. 

Historically, Newari society has been characterized by a high degree of 
occupational specialization, which includes certain trades, crafts, or professions that are 
controlled by specific castes and clans. Overall, the community organization and 
institutions of the Newari people reflect a complex interplay of social, religious, and 
economic institutions that are controlled by indigenous leadership within the community 
that has evolved over centuries of time to meet the needs of the community and preserve 
its unique cultural identity in the face of social change and modernization. 
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2.3.3 Cultural Practices of the Newari Community 

The Newari indigenous ethnic group of Nepal, primarily residing in Kathmandu 
Valley and surrounding regions, has a rich cultural heritage characterized by their distinct 
language, religion, and cultural practices. The unique cultural practices of the Newari 
people give them a distinct identity from other ethnic groups. 


2.3.3.1 Language: 

The Newari language, also known as Nepal Bhasa or Newa Bhaye, is a 
Tibeto-Burman language belonging to the Newari ethnic group.” It has a long literary 
tradition and is written in the Ranjana script, which is also used for writing Sanskrit and 
the Tibetan language.*! Newari serves as the mother tongue of the Newari people and is 
widely spoken in their communities, mainly in Kathmandu Valley.** However, due to the 
influence of Nepali as the national language of Nepal since the unification of Nepal and 
modernization, the use of Newari has declined in urban areas among the younger 
generations. 


2.3.2.2 Newari Music 

Newari music is an integral part of cultural festivals, rituals, community events, 
religious activities, and the heritage of the Newari people that reflect their traditions, 
beliefs, and way of life in the community.” It holds a diverse range of musical 
instruments, genres, and styles. It has significant meaning and is used in various contexts, 
including religious ceremonies, festivals, social gatherings, and entertainment.“ 

Here are some key aspects of Newari music: Dapha is a traditional form of 
Newari classical music characterized by its melodic compositions, rhythmic patterns, and 
poetic lyrics. Dapha Guthies are religious institutions that teach music in the Newari 
community. Dapha songs are often performed during religious rituals, ceremonies, and 
cultural events in the Newari community. The lyrics of Dapha songs typically praise 
deities, express devotion to their god and goddesses, and convey moral teachings to 
society.*° In Kathmandu Valley, there are several Dapha Guthi who perform their music 
during the festival of Vajrayogini and on other occasions.*” 

Nhyoo Bajaa is a popular genre of Newari folk music performed during festivals, 
weddings, and social gatherings for entertainment and joy giving melody and flavor to 
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events.** It features a lively ensemble of traditional instruments with local Newari flavor, 
including drums (dhimay), cymbals (taa), flutes (bansuri), and trumpets (nayakhin). 
Nhyoo Bajaa is known for its energetic rhythms, dancing, singing, and catchy melodies.” 

Bhajan is a form of devotional and religious music sung in praise of Hindu gods 
and goddesses in the Newari community.*’ Newari Bhajans often feature traditional 
melodies and lyrics that express emotional devotion, gratitude, worship, and spiritual 
longing towards their gods. Bhajans perform typical Newari music during religious 
festivals, temple ceremonies, and prayer gatherings in temples and houses.”! 

Nayta Baja is a traditional ensemble of five musical instruments used in Newari 
ceremonial music. It includes five musical instruments that are dhimay (drums), dhaa 
(long trumpet), khin (cymbals), tyamko (flute), and bhusya (clarinet). Nayta Baja is 
played during weddings, processions, and other auspicious occasions to accompany 
Newari rituals and festivities.° 


2.3.2.3 Newari Cuisine: 

Festivals and feasts are deeply rooted in Newari culture and lifestyles. For 
generations, Newari cuisine has been renowned for its rich flavors, diverse ingredients, 
and unique culinary traditions.** Newari cuisine features a wide variety of dishes ranging 
from spicy curries and savory snacks to sweet desserts and fermented delicacies 
according to different festivals, rituals, and events. Buffalo meat is the most used meat in 
Newari culture to prepare variant items with different flavors. Kwati, Choila, Bara, 
Yomari, Samay Baji, Jeri, and some vegetarian delicacies like Aloo Tama and many more 
are famous Newari cuisines.°’ Newari cuisines possess bold flavors, seasonal ingredients, 
spices, and traditional cooking techniques that offer a culinary experience that is both 
delicious and culturally rich. 


2.3.2.4 Newari Attire 

The traditional attire of the Newari people reflects their rich cultural heritage and 
is characterized by vibrant colors, intricate patterns, designs, and symbolic significance. 
Newari attire varies depending on factors such as gender, age, marital status, and 
occasion to give distinct importance to persons and events.* Traditional attire worn by 
men and women includes Daura Suruwal, Gacha, Suruwal, Topi, Haku Patasi, Gunyo 
Cholo, Gunyo Sari, and Jewelry ascospores.°’ These jewelry items may include 
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necklaces, earrings, bracelets, rings, and anklets made of gold, silver, or precious stones 
that feature intricate designs inspired by religious symbols, nature, and geometric 
patterns.°* Traditional Newari attire is proudly worn during cultural festivals, religious 
ceremonies, weddings, and other special events. This attire serves as a symbol of the 
cultural identity and heritage of the Newari ethnic group. 


2.3.2.5 Traditional Art Architecture of the 
Newari Community 

The Newari people have a rich artistic and architectural heritage that is renowned 
for its beauty, intricacy, skills, and cultural significance. Their art and architecture reflect 
a synthesis of indigenous, Hindu, Buddhist, and tantric influences upon their religious 
faith that result in distinctive styles and forms that adorn Kathmandu Valley and 
surrounding regions of Nepal.*? Woodcarving, metalwork, temple architecture, and 
pottery are some key aspects that indicate Newari art and architecture are essential to the 
cultural identity and heritage of Nepal, which reflects centuries of craftsmanship, 
creativity, and spiritual devotion to their gods. Through their artistic expressions, the 
Newari people have left an indelible mark on the landscape of Kathmandu Valley and 
continue to inspire admiration and appreciation for their cultural legacy.*! 

The Kathmandu Valley Newari palaces, or "durbar squares," are architectural 
complexes that served as royal residences, administrative centers, and cultural hubs. Most 
of these palaces feature ornate facades, intricate carvings, and spacious courtyards 
surrounded by galleries, pavilions, and temples. Durbar squares in Kathmandu, Patan, 
and Bhaktapur are UNESCO World Heritage Sites and showcase some of the finest 
examples of Newari art and architecture.” 


2.3.4 Festivals of the Newari Ethnic Group 

The Newari community celebrates a wide array of festivals throughout the year in 
Kathmandu Valley during different seasons and months, each marked by unique rituals, 
faith, religious beliefs, ceremonies, and cultural performances. These festivals hold 
important religious, social, and cultural importance and practices that bring communities 
together to honor deities, commemorate traditions, and strengthen bonds among family 
members and relatives while spending and enjoying time together. Here are a few of the 
most prominent festivals celebrated by the Newari people: 
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2.3.4.1 Indra Jatra: 

Indra Jatra is one of the most important festivals in the Newari calendar. It is 
celebrated annually on the twelfth day of the waxing moon in September with the raising 
of the flag of one of the Hindu gods, Indra, before the old palace at Hanuman Dhoka in 
Kathmandu.” Indra is the king of heaven and the god of rain. The festival features a 
colorful procession known as Yenya, during which the chariot of the living goddess 
Kumari, representations of various deities, and masked dancers parade through the streets 
of Kathmandu Valley. This festival also includes the erection of a ceremonial wooden 
pole called Yosin or Yosin Than at Kathmandu Durbar Square. 


2.3.4.2 Bisket Jatra: 

Bisket Jatra, also known as Nepali New Year or Navavarsha, is celebrated in 
April during the Nepali New Year.“ The festival is marked by the pulling of chariots 
carrying the idols of Bhairab and Bhadrakali in the towns of Bhaktapur and Thimi.® It is 
a time of cultural performances with community, family, and relative gatherings to 
welcome and celebrate the New Year. 


2.3.4.3 Gai Jatra 

Gai Jatra, or the Cow Festival, is a unique festival celebrated by the Newari 
community to commemorate the deceased families who have lost loved ones during the 
past year.” Festival participants walk in a procession, often dressed in colorful costumes, 
and lead a cow through the streets to symbolize the journey of the departed souls to the 
afterlife as part of the natural way and truth of every family. The festival is also marked 
by satire, humor, and theatrical performances to comfort families to continue their regular 
lifestyles. 


2.3.4.4 Yomari Punhi: 

Yomari Punhi is a Newari festival celebrated in December, enjoying rice harvest 
to mark the end of the rice harvest season.®’ The festival is named after Yomiuri, a 
traditional Newari delicacy made of rice flour dough filled with sweets such as molasses, 
sesame seeds, or coconut. During this festival, families and relatives gather together to 
prepare and share Yomiuri and offer prayers for prosperity and abundance in the coming 
year. 

These are just a few examples of the many festivals celebrated by the Newari 
ethnic group throughout the year. Each festival is characterized by its unique customs, 
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values, beliefs, traditions, and significance, which contribute to the vibrant cultural 
tapestry of the Newari community. 


2.3.5 Traditional Healing Practices in the Newari 
Community 

In the Newari community, traditional healing practices encompass a blend of 
indigenous, Ayurvedic, and tantric traditions that reflect centuries-old knowledge and 
religious beliefs about health, wellness, and the interconnectedness of body, mind, and 
spirit. These healing practices are deeply rooted in Newari culture and practices. These 
methods of healing practices are often passed down through generations within families 
and communities. The following key aspects of healing have been practiced through 
generations in the Newari community: 


2.3.5.1 Herbal Medicine: 

Numerous herbs are found in the surrounding Kathmandu Valley Forest areas, and 
herbal medicine plays a central role in traditional healing practices among the Newari 
people. Newari practitioners who do herbal treatment are known as "baidhya" or 
"vaidya." They utilize a wide variety of medicinal plants, herbs, roots, and spices to treat 
various ailments and promote overall healing.®* Herbal remedies are prepared in the form 
of decoctions, infusions, powders, oils, and ointments that are administered orally or 
topically based on individual needs and the nature of the disease. 


2.3.5.2 Spiritual Healing: 

In the Newari community, spiritual healing is an integral aspect of traditional 
healing practices. Spiritual healers, known as "Bairi" or "Dhami," utilize rituals, prayers, 
mantras, religious powers, and meditation techniques to address spiritual imbalances and 
promote healing on a holistic level through the power of their gods and spirits. Spiritual 
healing ceremonies may involve offerings to deities, purification rituals, fasting, the 
sacrifice of animals and blood shedding, and the chanting of sacred texts to invoke divine 
blessings and guidance by spiritual powers.” 


2.3.5.3 Astrology and Divination: 

Astrology and divination play crucial roles in traditional healing practices among 
the Newari community. Astrologers, known as "Jyotish," use the positions of celestial 
bodies and astrological charts (graha and nakshatra) to diagnose health conditions, predict 
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future outcomes, and prescribe remedies based on astrological principles.”’ Forecasting 
future health conditions, well-being, guidance, and outcomes are practiced through 
divination which includes palmistry, numerology, and tarot reading. 


2.3.5.4 Community Healing Rituals: 

In the Newari ethnic group, community healing rituals and ceremonies are held 
during times of illness, adversity, or significant life events where they are helpless. These 
rituals often involve the participation of family members, neighbors, and community 
elders who come together to offer support, prayers, devotional and religious acts to gods, 
and blessings to those who are ill.” Community healing rituals may include communal 
feasting, chanting of hymns, fasting, puja, offering sacrifices to gods, and collective acts 
of charity and compassion.” 

Traditional healing practices in the Newari community reflect a deep reverence 
for nature, spirituality, religious faith and practices, and the interconnectedness of all 
beings. By embracing ancient wisdom and cultural traditions, the Newari people continue 
to nurture health and wellness within their communities; however, modern medical 
findings and treatments are shifting the traditional practices for healing to scientific ways 
for healing. 


2.3.6 Socio-Economic Needs of the Newari 
Community 

Most Newars live in Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, and they have better 
facilities and a good life compared to other tribes of Nepal, but there are other Newari 
people who reside in rural villages and remote areas of Kathmandu Valley and 
surrounding regions.” These villages may lack access to basic amenities such as 
healthcare, employment, education and awareness, clean water, and sanitation.” In urban 
centers like Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhaktapur, there are pockets of poverty and informal 
settlements where marginalized Newari communities reside with the difficulties of 
achieving their basic needs. These urban slums of Kathmandu Valley often face 
challenges such as overcrowding, inadequate housing, unemployment, and limited access 
to essential services for daily living. Certain groups are facing greater socio-economic 
and equality challenges including low-caste communities such as Khadgi, Pode, Kapali, 
and marginalized women and children in the Newari people group. 
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2.4 History of Christianity in the Newari Community 

The first Catholic missionaries came to Kathmandu Valley on February 21, 1707, 
stayed a few weeks, and departed to Lhasa.’”° In 1715 missionaries got permission to 
reside in Kathmandu after eight years.”’ This first journey was not effective, so Rome 
sent twelve Fathers (priests) and several lay brothers with fresh equipment and money to 
Chandranagore, Patan, Kathmandu, Lhasa, and Tron-gne in 1716. They presented a 
modified gospel that focused on Newari kings, their kingdom, and tribes. They presented 
a gospel that focused on Newari kings, their kingdoms, and tribes. Before the unification 
of Nepal in Kathmandu Valley, there were three different kingdoms—Patan (Lalitpur), 
Kantipur (Kathmandu), and Bhatgau (Bhaktapur) in which three different Newari (Malla) 
kings ruled among their people.’* The Capuchin Fathers worked 54 years actively among 
the Patan, Kantipur, and Bhatgau kingdoms from 1715- 1769.” 


2.4.1 Evangelism and Missions 

From 1715 - 1769, the mission was so powerful in Kathmandu Valley that they 
got a request to send their priests to mountain kingdoms to the west: Gorkha, Tanahu, 
Palpa, Kaski, and Lumjung. History indicates that they were able to place a missionary in 
Nuwakot of the Gorkha kingdom for a short time, and they continued their mission until 
the unification of Nepal in 1769.*° 


2.4.2 Unification of Nepal and Severe persecutions 

After conquering Kathmandu in 1769, King Prithivi Narayan Shah of Gorkha 
began to rule over Nepal. He suspected the Capuchin missionaries who were operating 
missions in Kathmandu. History records that five missionaries and 57 members of 14 
Newar Christian families began their journey to India on February 10, 1769, and they 
settled in Betiya of Bihar, India but those who remained in Kathmandu Valley 
experienced capital punishment.*' Nepal closed its borders to foreign involvement.” 


2.5 Growth of Christianity from 1967 to the Present Scenario 
Nepal had a "dark age" of almost 200 years from 1767 to 1950 and Christians 
were not allowed to share the gospel nor permitted to live in the country.* Kings and 
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political leaders saw Christianity as a Western religion; therefore, they restricted the 
gospel in Nepal (Kathmandu Valley) and leadership in Nepal also believed that 
Westerners wanted to colonize and rule over their country where they also feared that 
Christianity would destroy their cultural identity which includes language, ethnicity, 
music, festivals, and dress.* 

After the unification of Nepal, early missionary groups-maintained unity and 
worked together in Nepal along India's border. For example, some of the missionary 
groups were: William Carey's Contribution (1812-1914), The Eastern Himalayan Mission 
which was began in 1870*°, The Australian Nepalese Mission (ANM), and the Regions 
Beyond Missionary Union (RBMU). These missions and other mission groups worked 
from the late 18th century to the mid-20th-century in Nepal.*° 

After conquering Kathmandu in 1768, King Prithvi Narayan Shah unified the 
country but the real political unity of Nepal began in 1771.*’ In 1846, again, there was 
another shift in Nepali politics where the Rana regime captured the country, taking all 
power and authority. The Rana dynasty lasted 104 years in Nepal.** 

In 1950, there was another political shift. The King Tribhuvan and Nepali 
Congress party joined together and made a constitutional monarchy.” It was the time 
Nepal received the democratic system. In 1960, King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
overthrew the first democratic government and imposed direct rule under the single-party 
Panchayet regime that lasted for 30 years. Another political shift took place in 1990, and 
democracy was restored. During this period, the Nepal communist party existed in Nepal. 
Both the Nepali Congress and the Nepal Communist Party worked together for 
democracy people experienced much freedom. 

In 1950, after Ranas was overthrown from power during a democratic movement 
of the people, the gospel again began to flourish in Nepal—including the Newari tribal 
community. Nepali churches and missionaries resumed biblical ministry to the Newari 
community in Kathmandu Valley by using the New Testament translated into the Newari 
language, numerous Christian books, hymnals, and Christian training centers.” 

After 1950 in the meantime, Christian missionaries from South India and the 
Nepal border area of Darjeeling entered and established churches in the Kathmandu 
Valley. According to Nepali Church history, Nepal's first church was formed officially at 
Ram Ghat, Pokhara, in 1952 where David Mukhia ministered as Pastor. In the 
Kathmandu valley, Pastor Tir Bahadur became the Pastor at Bhaktapur in 1954.”' A small 
group of missionaries that arrived from Darjeeling in 1956 appointed a Church in 
Kathmandu, and one of the missionaries Robert Karthak became Pastor in 1957. It still 
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exists today and is known as Gyaneshor Church, but formerly, this church was 
recognized by the name Nepali Isai Mandali.”” 

In 2006, the Nepal communist party (Maoist) came open to the table. In 2007, 
with the help of all the political parties, the Interim Parliament of Nepal abolished the 
monarchy system and declared Nepal as a secular republic democratic country.” 
However, Nepal's constitution and legal code prohibited conversion to another religion. 
In 2015, the Nepal government passed a constitutional law: If someone is converted 
forcefully, the convicted perpetrator will receive five years of imprisonment and a fine of 
up to Rs 50,000.” 

To win Nepal to Jesus Christ, it is very crucial to reach the Newari tribal 
community through a model of contextualization that will be relevant to their worldview. 
Most of them live in the centrally located Kathmandu Valley of Nepal. The Newari tribe 
can potentially be used as a powerful conduit of the gospel to other tribal groups who live 
in different cities and villages of Nepal. "...you shall be My witnesses both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea, and Samaria, and as far as the remotest part of the earth" (Acts 1:8, New 
American Standard Bible (NASB)). 


2.6 Challenges to Grow Christianity in the Newari Community 

The Newari community's socio-religious culture is deeply ingrained in its identity, 
including its language, traditions, and religious practices. When introducing Christianity 
without sensitivity to these cultural aspects, it can be met with resistance by political 
leaders and the Newari community because they perceive Christianity as a foreign 
religion and Jesus Christ as a foreign God. Newari communities have strong ties to their 
traditional religion, which encompasses a blend of Buddhism, Hinduism, and indigenous 
beliefs and faith.” Convincing individuals to adopt Christianity may challenge beliefs 
and traditions that are deeply rooted in the Newari community. Newari society is closely 
knit, and community identity is often intertwined with religious and cultural affiliation. 
Conversion to Christianity may lead to social isolation from the family, relatives, and 
community. 

Many Newari people have limited knowledge about Christianity. Following the 
wrong method of sharing the gospel with the community can lead to misconceptions or 
misunderstandings about the beliefs and practices of Christianity. To reach the 
community, providing clear and accurate information about Christianity is crucial to 
overcome these barriers. Ensuring socio-cultural freedom and tolerance within Newari 
communities is indispensable for individuals to explore and adopt Christianity without 
fear of persecution or discrimination.”° 
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2.7 Conclusion 

In conclusion, this literature review of the Newari ethnic group has provided a 
comprehensive understanding of the Newari community by exploring its historical, 
socio-cultural, and religious aspects. The history of the Newari people rooted in 
Kathmandu Valley reveals a rich heritage shaped by indigenous leadership and cultural 
practices spanning language, music, cuisine, attire, and architecture from past 
generations. The significance of Newari festivals, such as Indra Jatra, Bisket Jatra, Gai 
Jatra, and Yomari Punhi, underscores the community's vibrant cultural practices and 
identity associated with their religious beliefs. 

In the Newari community, traditional healing practices that include herbal 
medicine, spiritual healing, astrology, and community rituals, reflect the deep-seated 
beliefs in religion, nature, and customs associated with the Newari community. The 
history of Christianity within the Newari ethnic group highlights a complex interplay of 
evangelism, mission work, and the challenges particularly faced during periods of 
persecution and political upheaval. 

Since 1967, the growth of Christianity in the Newari people group has 
experienced both progress and obstacles with factors such as socio-cultural dynamics, 
religious pluralism, and external influences. Despite the resilience and adaptability of 
Christianity, challenges persist that include socio-cultural barriers, resistance to 
conversion, and the preservation of indigenous traditions. To build up the dynamic 
relationship between Christians and the complexities and nuances embedded within these 
interactions, scholars and practitioners should contribute to the promotion of interfaith 
harmony, mutual understanding, respect, cultural preservation, and social cohesion within 
Nepal's diverse tapestry of communities. 
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CHAPTER 3 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
CONTEXTUALIZATION OF THE GOSPEL 


The incarnation of God in Christ represents God’s embodied entry into human 
culture, context, and language.”’ As Christ came being a human suggests that the gospel 
message should be rendered in a relevant and meaningful way within the social and 
specific local context without losing its core scriptural truths.”* The principles of scripture 
are often seen as deeply rooted in the contextualization of the gospel where God has 
presented himself to variant cultural, and social people groups in the historical context of 
the audience” (Gen 12:1-13; John 1:14; Acts 17:26-27). 

In the New Testament, Paul has shared the gospel with different audiences where 
he used an adaptation of language targeting to particular cultural group (Acts 17:16-34). 
God and His message of salvation are universal and timeless and it should be expressed 
in the diverse contexts of human experience and understood through their worldview.'° 
The New Testament teaching presents the picture of cultural differences in the field 
where preachers of the gospel have to communicate with their audiences with love and 
respect which includes cultural norms and sensitivities of the audience avoiding 
unnecessary offense’”' (1 Corinthians 9:19-23; Rom 14:1-23). 


3.1 Etymological analysis of contextualization 
The prefix "con-" stands for "together" of "with," where "Context" is the root 
word of contextualization which derives from the Latin word "contextus," which denotes 
"joining together" or " weaving together."'” In the word contextualization, "-ual" is the 
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suffix that means "pertaining to" or "related to," which is derived from the Latin suffix 
"-alis." The ending "-ize" or "-ization" is derived from the Greek "-izein" and "-izare," 
which indicates the process of making something into a particular condition.'” 

In the etymological understanding contextualization is the process of weaving or 
joining together something within a particular context in a relevant and meaningful way 
that it should apply to a specific context to its audiences because the one who 
contextualizes will consider surrounding conditions, environment, and circumstances.'“ 
Contextualization involves presenting ideas and information in a suitable way to its 
audiences that fits historical, cultural, linguistic context, and social contexts. 

The gospel word originates from the old English word "godspel," which is in the 
Greek word "evayyéAtov," which refers to "good news" or "glad tidings" that refers to the 
message of salvation through life, death, resurrection, and teaching of Christ in a 
Christian context." | Contextualization of the gospel is a combination of 
contextualization and gospel which is defined as the process of presenting the message of 
salvation through Christ in a relevant and understandable way within a specific cultural, 
historical, social, and linguistic context.'°° 


3.2 Historical approach to contextualization of the gospel 

Contextualization of the gospel should be analyzed with a broader perspective of 
historical context by evaluating and recognizing diverse ways that the gospel has been 
contextualized throughout church history. The history of using contextualization in 
variant cultural groups with successful and unsuccessful figures draws insights for 
missionaries to the effective contemporary practice of the gospel in diverse communities. 
The historical approach shows how the gospel has been adopted, interpreted, and applied 
by missionaries and early Christians to preach and respond to diverse social, cultural, and 
political circumstances and challenges throughout history.'°’ 


3.2.1. Study of Early Christianity 

The study of early Christianity gives the roadway and used strategies for how 
early apostles, missionaries, and Christians contextualized the gospel message in the 
ancient Mediterranean world to diverse cultural communities both Jews and Gentiles.’ 
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The historical approach to contextualization of the gospel involves studying and 
examining the social, cultural, religious, and political context of history to see how it 
emerged and developed within the early Christian community.'® Early church history 
shows the framework of how they understood beliefs, teachings, and practices of the 
surrounding community where they preached the gospel and lived living Christian life to 
win others in Christ. The historical approach of contextualization of the gospel includes 
crucial factors that shaped the development of diverse Christian communities in early 
Christianity such as Jewish traditions, social economic conditions, and Greco-Roman 
religious practices that the contextual approach helped to explain in theology, 
organization structures, and ritual observed by early Christians. 


3.2.1.1 Jewish context 

In the first century CE it is clear that Christianity emerged within the Jewish 
context, Understanding the religious and cultural milieu of the Second Temple Judaism is 
crucial for understanding and interpreting the early Christian texts and their beliefs and 
practices.''° In the Judaism variant concepts such as covenant theology, Messianism, and 
eschatology have a deep influence on Jewish tradition and are deeply rooted in their 
teachings which were connected with the understanding of first-century Christians.'"! 

Jewish scriptures Old Testament or Tanakh and other Jewish writings such as 
Apocrypha, Dead Sea Scrolls, and Pseudepigrapha which were written during the Second 
Temple period explore Jewish religious rituals, culture and traditions, festivals, and 
observances.'!* The Old Testament scriptures have shaped the Gospels which portray a 
frame of social behavior and religious identity of Jesus and His disciples within a Jewish 
context.''? Jesus and his followers' theology, ethical teaching, and worldview are shaped 
by Old Testament scriptures, where Gospels authors also show Jewish traditions and 
religious rituals in their narratives. 


3.2.1.2 Roman Empire 

In early Christian history, historical pictures show that gospel spread within the 
Roman Empire where there was a complex and diverse political entity. During the early 
mission movement, early Christians faced variant challenges and opportunities which 
helped through the study of social, legal, and political conditions of the Roman world 
where the Church went through severe persecution and the diverse religious landscape of 
the Roman Empire that early Christian communities to shape a model of 
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contextualization of gospel to win Romans by interactions with broader society.''* Early 
Christians developed a linguistic and philosophical framework by interacting with 
Greco-Roman culture which helped to express the gospel message to this Roman 
Empire.''° 


3.1.2.3 Textual Analysis 

Historical analysis and study of early Christian scriptures and non-canonical 
writings involves analyzing their historical, and literary text through sheds views on their 
significance and meaning within early Christianity.''° The gospel authors considered the 
intended audience and purpose of each Gospel including their theological themes, 
rhetorical strategies, and narrative motifs by writing their texts to convey the gospel 
message in a relevant way to their audiences. 

The historical approach of contextualization of the gospel through textual analysis 
can uncover the meaning embedded in the gospels and interpret it in the light of historical 
origins, theological purposes, and literary forms in the profound way which was written 
within their historical context including religious, political, social and cultural milieu of 
first century and the wider Greco-Roman world.''’ It can enable a deeper appreciation 
and meaning of the enduring objective and significance of the gospel message to 
contemporary readers by creating a bridge between ancient texts and contemporary 
readers 


3.3 Contextualization in the New Testament 

In the New Testament, it can be seen that Jesus and early apostles including Paul 
have adapted the contextualization of the gospel while they present the gospel to the 
different religious, cultural, and social contexts to their audiences and ever-changing 
cultural contexts by remaining faithful to the core truths and foundations of the gospel 
and unchanging message of salvation.''* There are no specific texts that explicitly 
mention contextualization but in the scripture, there are several passages that can be 
found that demonstrate the principle of adapting the salvation message while presenting it 
to variant social, cultural, and religious contexts and audiences. 


3.3.1 Parables of Jesus 
Jesus often used His parables in His time to describe the gospel message revealing 
spiritual truths targeting particular people and contexts where the main objective can be 
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seen to make it relevant and understandable through cultural and everyday imagery 
things.'!? The parable of the Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37), the parable of the sower (Matt 
13:1-23), and the parable of the tax collector and the Pharisee (Luke 15:3-7) are good 
examples of how Jesus expressed his gospel message within the cultural and social 
context for His audience that was easily accessible and understandable. The parable of 
the good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37) has addressed the social issue of prejudices and the 
need for true love and compassion in society, and the parable of the lost sheep shows 
God's heart and relentless pursuit of sinners (Luke 15:3-7). The parables of Jesus have 
connected with diverse audiences interpreting the gospel message according to the 
listener's circumstances and understanding with spiritual revealing to the needs of the 
audience. '”° 

In the parables of Jesus, imagery and scenarios things, such as agriculture 
settings, economic transactions, and family relationships are often seen to audiences 
which manifest day to day life of ancient Jerusalem and surrounding regions. In His 
teaching and parables, deep spiritual truths can be seen in accessible and simple language 
addressing the religious, social, and cultural issues to share the gospel message, which 
could be understood by both ordinary and educated people. 


3.3.2 Council of Jerusalem 

The early first-century churches faced crucial cultural and theological challenges 
when the gospel message spread among Gentiles, and Christianity became a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles as one Body. In Acts 15, the issue is addressed that Gentile believers 
should keep Jewish customs such as circumcision to get salvation, where it is seen that 
the council of Jerusalem made the decision that accepted cultural diversity within the 
early Christian churches by removing unnecessary burdens to Gentles who came to 
Christ.'?! 

The council of Jerusalem resolved the dispute, tensions, and disagreements that 
arose with the inclusion of new Gentile believers in the Christian community and faith, 
where some Jewish Christians advocated the necessity to adhere to Jewish Law and 
customs for new coverts, including circumcision to be saved'” (Acts 15:1, 15). The main 
challenge was the differences between Gentile believers and Jews in their cultural and 
religious practices, which were resolved through dialogue and led by the apostles and 
elders based on the theological understanding of scriptures and God's enlarged 
prospection of salvation where Peter shared his experience of how a Gentile Cornelius 
was converted through his life (Acts 15;6-7; 8-11). 

In the Council of Jerusalem, the proposed solution by James can be seen as a 
remarkable way to engage with variant cultures for the work of the gospel, where he 
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recognized the cultural diversity within the Christian communities because of God's plan 
to bring every nation to Him and as a result he advised Gentiles believers to abstain from 
certain practices which are offensive to Jews but not to circumcise gentile believers for 
salvation’?> (Acts 15:13-21). In this council, they are clear what the foundation of 
salvation, which should not be replaced by customs and cultural practices, but they made 
it clear what are cultures differences and how each should work and live and grow in a 
Christian community as one body where they demonstrated sensitivity of the religious 
and cultural backgrounds of both Gentile and Jewish community (Acts 15:22-29). 

The council of Jerusalem presents the affirmed principle of salvation while 
contextualizing the gospel to different people groups that salvation is solely by the grace 
through faith for everyone, including Jews and Gentiles, and presenters of the gospel 
should not impose unnecessary religious and cultural requirements for salvation (Acts 
15:11)'*. The principles that helped Jews and Gentiles for the foster reconciliation and 
unity as one body by respecting and recognizing the diversity of religious and cultural 
differences and backgrounds among believers exemplifies contextualization in action to 
maintain unity and fidelity to present gospel message.'° The council's decision reflects 
the commitment to inclusivity while presenting the Christian message to diverse cultural 
groups to enlarge the Christian community by differentiating cultural expressions and 
core principles of the Christian faith to love and respect one another and share His gospel 
message. 


3.3.3 Paul's Letters 

Paul has addressed in His letters frequently particular cultural issues and contexts, 
which shows rich contextualization in sharing the gospel message to various audiences 
within variant cultural, religious, and social contexts while writing his epistles to variant 
churches, giving theological guidance and implacable practical counseling to work for the 
gospel in particular contexts.!*° In his letters, it is clear Paul understood and 
acknowledged the unique circumstances and challenges of different audiences of the 
gospel because of their cultural backgrounds.'*’ Paul addressed Jewish and Gentile issues 
of cultural sensitivity in the book of Romans, giving theological insights that resonated 
with different groups (Romans 1:16; 11:13-24). 

Paul has used countless adaptations of language and metaphors that contextualize 
the gospel in relevant and applicable ways to the audience as he bestows Greek athletic 
competitions to give example to the Corinthians to convey the spiritual message of 
perseverance and discipline for the work of God's kingdom (1 Cor. 9:24-27). In Paul's 
letters, while presenting core doctrines of the gospel in his audiences’ cultural and 
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religious frameworks, he contextualized them within the audience's context.'’* Paul has 
emphasized salvation by grace through faith in Jesus while addressing the issue of 
circumcision to Galatians within the context of Jewish legalism, which creates challenges 
and a specific need for a model of endurance and faith in Christ (Galatians 5:1-6). 

Paul used Old Testament scriptures and explained how Jesus accomplished 
Messianic prophecies while he did ministries towards Jewish communities to give them a 
clear view and create a common ground of faith'”? (Acts 13:14-41; 28:17-23). He showed 
a flexible approach, adapting his practices and behaviors to remove offense or hindrance 
that makes the gospel message more difficult, and it is the reason that he let Timothy be 
circumcised, although he knew what true circumcision was and its meaning (Acts 16:1-3; 
Philippians 3:3). Paul emphasized on presenting the gospel and universality of salvation 
through faith in Jesus which were relevant and accessible to gentiles within their 
religious, social and cultural backgrounds (Acts 13:46-48; 14:15-17). 

In Paul's letters, he addressed issues related to specific cultures and individuals 
with theological perspectives within their context; an example is the church of 
Corinthians, where he spoke about idolatry, social divisions, and immorality as such 
issues were dominant in the Corinthian churches (1 Cor. 5:1-14; 10:14-33). Paul worked 
in his missionary journeys with cultural sensitivity and strategic planning, building 
relationships with local leaders and preaching the gospel to wider audiences by 
emphasizing the unity of believers transcending ethical, cultural, and social barriers (Gal 
3:28). 


3.3.4 Missions of Paul 

Paul showed his mission works spreading the gospel in a cultural context 
preaching to different audiences in diverse cultural, religious, and social contexts. Acts 
17:22-31 is one of the greatest passages that shows Paul understood Athenians' religious 
faith and practices where he affirms their religious values and then introduces the 
message of Christ and resurrection that resonates with the philosophical worldview of the 
people of Athens. 

It is clear that Paul showed the importance of mutual understanding and 
acceptance within diverse communities as the body of Christ and it is the reason that he 
provides a practical example through his life of how he contextualizes gospel when he 
shared to different audiences.'*’ Paul's words say in scripture, "For though I am free from 
all, I have made myself a servant to all, that I might win more of them. To the Jews, I 
became a Jew to win Jews. To those under the law, I became as one under the law 
(though not being myself under the law) that I might win those under the law. To those 
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outside the law, I became one outside the law (not being outside the law of God but under 
the law of Christ) so that I might win those outside the law. To the weak I became weak, 
that I might win the weak. I have become all things to all people, and by all means, I 
might save some. I do it all for the sake of the gospel that I may share with them in its 
blessings (1 Cor. 9:19-23)." 

Paul's ministries exemplify concepts and the principles of contextualization to 
communicate the gospel within diverse cultural contexts and audiences. Paul worked 
through flexibility, cultural adaption, and strategic planning with commitment and 
consistency to present the unchanging message of the gospel in accessible and relevant 
ways to his audiences that inspire missionaries and ministers of the gospel to engage in 
contextualized approaches to work in an ever-changing world to fulfill His great 
commandment.'*! 

Diverse communities and individuals can come to Christ as one body erasing 
social and cultural differences as Paul has emphasized the inclusion of diverse ethnic 
groups being united in Christ transcending cultural, religious, ethnic, and social 
boundaries (Col. 3:11). True contextualization should address the issues of harmful 
behaviors to correction being rooted in love and restoration rather than condemnation and 
guilt which brings inclusion and adoption to diverse culture (1 Cor. 5:1-13; Gal 6:1-5). 


3.4 Contextualized Theology 

Contextualized Theology is an approach that gives theological reflection, ideas, 
and practice considering and emphasizing the specific cultural, historical, and social 
context. According to David J. Bosch, "Contextualized theology is an approach to 
theology that seeks to understand and articulate the Christian faith in dialogue with 
specific cultural, social, and historical contexts."'*” 

Communities can experience transformation where oppressive systemic 
injustices are overruled through contextualized theology because it has a strong emphasis 
on justice and liberation through Christian principles of love and solidarity. This theology 
has an objective to make theology meaningful, relevant, and transformative in the 
audience context, addressing the complex realities of their worldview and everyday lives 
with compassion, sensitivity, and integrity. Jurgen Moltmann defines contextualization as 
"Contextualized theology is the process of interpreting and applying Christian beliefs and 
practices within the particular context of a given culture or society." 

Contextualized theology consists of an evolving and dynamic approach of 
reflection and engagement with the ever-changing context in understandable dialogue 
which helps to build a relationship with God to specific people groups or communities. 
Stanley J. Grenz elaborates that, "Contextualized theology emphasizes the importance of 
understanding how cultural, political, and economic factors shape religious beliefs and 
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practices."!** Contextualized theology shows contemporary culture as the source of at 
least some of the categories through which preachers of the gospel express biblical 
message, referring to the Bible as a source of the gospel message of God's action in 
Christ.'*° 


3.5 Principles of Contextualization 
The principles of contextualization of the gospel should have a theological 
framework on specific meaning, and by adhering to those principles, contextualization 
can effectively preach the gospel to diverse cultural contexts by communicating 
Christianity in particular ways that resonate with local communities.'*° The principles of 
contextualization and proper implementation of it in diverse ethnic groups can contribute 
to the effective reaching of people for God's kingdom. 


3.5.1 Biblical Integrity 

The contextualization of the gospel must be rooted in core teachings and 
principles of the scripture, interpreting and putting in practical application being faithful 
to theological reflection and biblical exegesis. Scripture shows the Incarnational 
perspective that God Himself became human in the person of Jesus Christ to engage with 
the world to give salvation to humanity.'’*’ The proper contextualization of the gospel 
should emphasize fidelity to scripture, avoidance of syncretism, sound interpretation, 
discipleship in ethical living, critique of culture in light of biblical teachings, ecclesial 
unity, and community accountability, which will aid in the effective embodiment of the 
gospel message to faithful proclamation across diverse cultural contexts.'** 


3.5.2 Cultural relevance 

Presenting a gospel message in a relevant way to its audiences requires 
understanding the cultural context, values, worldview, and beliefs of the community 
where preachers are communicating with engagement to adapt it by listeners.'*? Jesus 
Christ came into human form, embodying the message of salvation to humanity and 
demonstrating the transformative power of God in real-life situations of humanity. In the 
act of contextualization of the gospel, it is significant to recognize it in the cultural 
context of the community while showing the gospel from a missiological perspective 
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through cross-cultural communication, the role of indigenous expressions of the gospel, 
and contextualization strategies. '*° 


3.5.3 Dialogue and Engagement 

Contextualization can be effective when dialogue and engagement will be 
respectful and open-hearted communication with the cultural context understanding their 
diverse perspectives and backgrounds.'*! Sharing the gospel needs understanding from 
the listener's perspectives, careful attention to concerns and questions, and respectfully 
responding to community aspirations that can resonate with the realities of communities 
where the gospel message is communicated.'” 


3.5.4 Ethical sensitivity 

One of the crucial factors in the contextualization of the gospel is to maintain 
ethical sensitivity while contextualizing the gospel message by being alert to cultural 
sensitivities, power dynamics, and potential unintended consequences of disputes.'*? The 
goal of empowering the local community to articulate their appropriation and 
understanding of the gospel message will be better than imposing external agendas and 
values as burdens to the community. In the contextualization transformative dimensions 
are emphasized particularly in relation to addressing social, economic, and political 
injustices considering how Christianity can bring holistic renewal and liberation in 
communities and individual lives.'** 


3.5.5 Evaluation and Reflection 

Contextualization needs evaluation and reflection to measure and extend the 
mission work based on its effectiveness and fidelity of contextualization efforts. 
Evaluation can be done through outcomes and impact on individual lives, broader 
societal transformation in communities, and insights and feedback taken from audiences 
and evaluators.'* Spiritual discernment is crucial where leading the Holy Spirit can be 
the most effective process to evaluate and reflect contextualization of the gospel which 
can be done through seeking Him in prayers, communal discernment, and trusting in His 
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wisdom and guidance to know the gospel message had been preached faithfully or not in 
diverse cultural contexts as it supposed to be.'“° 


3.6 Conclusion 

In conclusion, the exploration of the biblical and theological basis of 
contextualization of the gospel unveils many aspects that integrate historical, textual, and 
theological perspectives from early Christianity to the present. From an etymological 
analysis of words, contextualization of the gospel presents the meaning of joining 
together this good news within a particular context that is meaningful and relevant to the 
listener. The analysis of historical approaches to contextualization of the gospel of early 
Christianity within its Jewish and Roman contexts reveals how the gospel message and 
scriptures were specifically contextualized. 

The New Testament scriptures give numerous examples such as the parables of 
Jesus, the Council of Jerusalem, and Paul's letters and missionary journeys that reveal the 
importance of adapting the gospel message to different cultural contexts while 
maintaining biblical values and integrity. The principles of contextualization of the gospel 
show a dynamic framework of biblical integrity, cultural relevance, dialogue and 
engagement, ethical sensitivity, evaluation, and reflection to contextualize it properly. 
The contextualization of the gospel requires faithfulness to the biblical and theological 
basis of the gospel message while communicating this message in the listener's context. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEVELOPING A MODEL OF CONTEXTUALIZATION OF 
THE GOSPEL 


Developing a model of contextualization of the gospel in the Newari context 
requires understanding core factors that are rooted in the Newari ethnic group such as 
cultural, social, linguistic rituals, religious, and worldview factors. By developing a 
model of contextualization Christian missionaries can communicate the gospel in a 
respectful, transformative, and relevant way to the Newari People. 


4.1 The meaning of contextualization and its concepts 

In the context of missiology, contextualization of the gospel is a concept that has a 
goal to communicate the gospel as a bridge to merge the gap between the gospel and the 
ever-changing cultural context. Most scholars have defined contextualization of the 
gospel as a medium to render Christian eternal truths about Christ and the gospel to 
different cultural groups.'*’ According to David J. Bosch: Bosch, a South African 
missiologist, defines contextualization as "the attempt to communicate the message of the 
person, works, Word, and will of God in a way that is faithful to God's revelation, 
especially Jesus Christ, and at the same time meaningful to a particular human 
context."'*8 

The nature of contextualization of the gospel combines with multidimensional 
perspectives which include acceptance, love, and sensitivity to the cultural nuances of the 
audiences and people groups to share the core message of Christianity.’ Gerald H. 
Anderson: Anderson, a theologian, emphasizes the importance of cultural sensitivity in 
contextualization, defining it as "the process of presenting the content of the gospel in a 
way that is understandable to and relevant for people within their particular cultural 
context, without compromising the integrity of the gospel message."!°° 

Contextualization of the gospel should be meaningful to a people group and their 
cultural context without losing the essence, meaning, and truth of the gospel Paul Hiebert, 
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an influential missiologist, describes contextualization as "the process by which the 
eternal truths of Scripture are expressed and embodied in culturally appropriate forms."'*! 

While contextualizing the gospel with communication or translation to a 
particular people group it should be addressed without losing or compromising the 
integrity of the message of the gospel in distinct cultural, linguistic, and social contexts 
and worldviews of the audiences by making the gospel understandable and accessible to 
its audiences.'*” Kraft sees contextualization as "the process by which we convey the 
unchanging gospel message in a way that people can understand it within their particular 
cultural context."!°? 

The definition of contextualization has no firm definition in other theological 
words but most definitions elaborate as a way to present the gospel so that the audience 
can adopt the gospel without losing its meaning and purpose in understandable relevant 
terms. Hesselgrave defines contextualization as "A way of presenting the non-comparable 
message of the gospel in culturally relevant terms."!** Moreau defines contextualization 
as, “The process whereby Christians adapt the forms, content, and praxis of the Christian 
faith to communicate it to the minds and hearts of people with other cultural backgrounds 
where the goal is to make the Christian faith as a whole—not only the message but also 
the means of living out our faith in the local setting—understandable.”'* 

Hesselgrave and Rommen define and emphasize contextualization as both verbal 
and non-verbal, which covers all missionary activity that has the ultimate goal of 
fulfilling the Great Commission.'°° Contextualization is communicating and living out 
culturally understandable ways to present the gospel in a local context without losing its 
content and meaning.'*’ 

Hesselgrave and Rommen have proposed three meanings of contextualization: 
apostolic, prophetic, and syncretistic. According to them, apostolic contextualization 
emphasizes the text which is carefully adapted and applied to the people of the receiving 
culture “to preserve as much of the original meaning and relevance as possible.”!**® 
Prophetic contextualization emphasizes the context. The contextualizer enters a context, 
seeks to understand what God is doing and saying in that context, and speaks a prophetic 
word that seeks to bring about change.'*’ In syncretistic contextualization, the best 
insights from “various cultures, religions, and ideologies” are selected and fused into a 
new sort of faith.'®° 
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4.2 Variant Models of Contextualization 

Different models of contextualization of the gospel explain and aid in 
understanding variant theological approaches and perspectives to reach a particular 
cultural group in their particular context. The diversity and complexity of 
contextualization of the gospel integrate cultural aspects of any particular ethnic group. 
'*!'True Christians believe that there is only one gospel, but there are variant ways to 
present and reveal it in a culturally meaningful way with different models according to its 
audiences and context.'” “6 I am amazed that you are so quickly deserting Him who 
called you by the grace of Christ, for a different gospel, 7 which is not just another 
account; but there are some who are disturbing you and want to distort the gospel of 
Christ. 8 But even if we, or an angel from heaven, should preach to you a gospel contrary 
to what we have preached to you, he is to be accursed!” (Galatians 1:6-8, NASB). To 
contextualize the gospel that gospel should be understood and rooted in biblical theology 
where scripture is central and decisive in each aspect presenting firmness and flexibility 
of the gospel.'® 

The gospel is good news that bestows salvation to sinners by the one and only 
Savior Jesus Christ through faith in Him which was presented by apostles and early 
Christians in the same shared framework of truths." Good contextualization is 
meaningful for a contemporary culture while at the same time, the preaching of the 
gospel must be faithful to scripture. Contextualization is a bridge to bring particular 
biblical ideas with their meaning to a culture.'® 

Distinguishing the firmness and flexibility of the gospel while contextualizing it is 
a very critical cause. Scripture shows that the gospel has a firm framework, but a fair 
degree of flexibility can be seen while presenting the gospel to its different audiences.'® 
Firm and flexible models are different but without contradiction because each model's 
message, tone, and style has dramatically impacted its power without denying the biblical 
foundation of the gospel and its meaning which reveals that sharing the gospel requires 
both firmness and flexibility in contextualization.'®’ 


4.2.1 Incarnational Model: 

According to Kraft, "The Incarnational Model of Contextualization involves 
embodying the gospel message within specific cultural contexts, just as Jesus Christ 
embodied divinity within humanity."'®’ The Incarnational Model refers to a way of 
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contextualizing the gospel through the importance of embodying the message of Christ to 
an ethnic group or target community in their cultural context. This model emphasizes the 
need to demonstrate the love of Christ by building relationships within the community 
while earning their trust by involving the community through social engagement and 
practical acts of service to bring differences in their lives.'® David J. Bosch emphasizes, 
"Contextualization, according to the Incarnational Model, implies the humble 
identification of the gospel with the cultural context, just as Jesus became human and 
dwelt among us."'” To present the gospel of Christ to transform the lives of people, 
evangelists, and missionaries must also immerse themselves in the local traditions, social 
activities, and customs of any particular ethnic group.'' 


4.2.2 Translation Model 

Kraft says, "In the translation model, the gospel is expressed in forms that are 
linguistically, culturally, and experientially meaningful to the receptor culture while 
maintaining fidelity to the biblical message."'” The Translation Model emphasizes the 
importance of the linguistic theory of contextualization of the gospel. It defines 
contextualization as the process of translating the gospel into culturally relevant 
language, expressions, and symbols to communicate the gospel message in an 
understandable way to target a specific audience. According to Darrell L. Guder, "The 
translation model of contextualization seeks to convey the unchanging message of the 
gospel in ways that are culturally relevant and understandable to the audience, much like 
translating a text from one language to another."'” The objective of this model is to share 
the gospel to target ethnic groups in accessible and meaningful ways within specific 
cultural contexts. 


4.2.3 Cross-Cultural contextualization model 

A. Scott Moreau defines, "The Cross-Cultural contextualization model focuses on 
bridging the gap between the gospel and diverse cultural contexts, employing strategies 
that facilitate meaningful engagement and understanding across _ cultural 
boundaries."'”"The Cross-Cultural Contextualization Model is known as the process of 
communicating, interpreting, and understanding different cultural contexts to share the 
Christian message to specific cultural groups. This model helps to draw peoples’ 
perceptions and interpretations of information about Jesus Christ and His love by 
considering the values, beliefs, norms, social practices, and communication styles of the 
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local culture.'” To minister in a diverse cultural setting, cross-cultural contextualization 
is a crucial model for effective communication which overlaps cultural gaps and 
differences to foster mutual understanding. 


4.2.4 Anthropological Model: 

Paul G. Hiebert emphasizes, "The anthropological model of contextualization 
views culture as a dynamic context in which the gospel is communicated through the 
incarnation of Christian values and practices within the cultural framework of the target 
audience."'”° The Anthropological Model focuses on the cultural values, beliefs, and 
practices of a particular group or community to contextualize Christianity in people 
groups' cultural worldviews.'”’ This model places its emphasis on acquiring an 
understanding of cultural sensitivity and respect to build a bridge of connection between 
the gospel and the specific cultural context. As Andrew F. Walls says, "In the 
anthropological model, contextualization involves identifying the cultural symbols, 
myths, and rituals of the host culture and creatively reinterpreting them in light of the 
gospel message, fostering a contextualized expression of Christianity within that cultural 
context."!”8 


4.2.5 Missiological Model: 

Kraft defines contextualization in the missiological model, "Contextualization 
means to understand the message of the gospel in terms of the biblical revelation itself 
and to present it in the culture forms of thought, communication, and behavior of the 
people to whom it is preached."'” The Missiological Model views contextualization as an 
important procedure of adapting the Christian message with strategic and intentional 
ways to reach variant cultures and ethnic groups. This model focuses on planting 
indigenous expressions of the gospel while lovingly fostering local leadership to possess 
ownership within their cultural contexts.'*° David J. Bosch emphasizes, "Missiological 
models of contextualization seek to bridge the gap between the gospel message and 
diverse cultural contexts, employing strategies that facilitate effective communication, 
meaningful engagement, and transformation within those contexts."!*! 
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4.2.6 Liberationist Model: 

The Liberationist Model is rooted in liberation theology which gives importance 
to addressing the issues of systemic injustices to promote social transformation and 
socio-political dimensions of contextualization to preach the gospel.'* According to Jon 
Sobrino, "The process of contextualizing the gospel from a liberationist perspective 
involves articulating the message of salvation in terms of the concrete struggles and 
aspirations of marginalized and oppressed communities, empowering them to challenge 
unjust social structures and work towards liberation."!* 

This model contextualizes the gospel through the message of liberation in Jesus 
Christ while aiming to empower and elevate the specific marginalized and oppressed 
community. Leonardo Boff elaborates, "Liberationist contextualization entails 
reinterpreting the biblical narrative through the lens of liberation, affirming God's 
preferential option for the poor and oppressed, and engaging in praxis-oriented reflection 
that leads to concrete actions for social transformation."'™ 


4.2.7 Cultural Engagement Model: 

The Cultural Engagement Model determines and critiques the prevailing values, 
practices, and norms of a particular culture in association with actively engaging 
Christianity to be preached without losing core tenets of the message of the gospel. 
According to Timothy Keller, "Cultural engagement in contextualization involves a 
dynamic interaction between the biblical message and the cultural context, leading to a 
creative synthesis that communicates the unchanging truths of the Gospel in ways that 
resonate with the cultural sensibilities and questions of the people."!*° 

This model endeavors to differentiate between acceptable and non-acceptable 
aspects of the culture such as the practice of worshiping idols. Craig L. Blomberg 
emphasizes, "The cultural engagement model of contextualization seeks to understand the 
cultural narratives, symbols, and values of a given context to effectively communicate the 
Gospel message, affirming what is good and redeemable in the culture while challenging 
its distortions and idolatries."'*° Cultural engagement in contextualization involves a 
process of dialogue between the biblical worldview and the cultural worldview entailing 
a posture of humility and openness towards the cultural other, discerning points of 
connection and dissonance, and creatively embodying the Gospel message to effectively 
communicate within the cultural context without compromising its truth claims.'*’ 
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4.2.8 Insider Movement Model: 

Kevin Greeson states, "The Insider Movement approach to contextualization 
advocates for followers of Jesus to remain within their socio-religious communities, 
seeking to embody and share the gospel while maintaining their socio-religious identity 
and cultural practices."'** The Insider Movement Model emphasizes the discipleship of 
indigenous leaders and evangelists while having them practice various tasks of serving 
within their particular ethnic group. These leaders and evangelists are trained not to 
violate scriptural standards while they lovingly toil within the cultural and religious 
context of their particular cultural group. '*’ These local leaders receive training in church 
planting strategies which empowers them to effectively reach their community 


4.3 Synthesis of Various models of contextualization 

Most of the models of contextualization of the gospel are known as the process of 
presenting the gospel and bridge to communicate the Christian message in a relevant and 
meaningful way understanding people’s values, beliefs, practices, and worldviews 
without losing and compromising the message of Christianity to all humanity. The 
process of contextualization may appear distinct to variant cultural, social, and linguistic 
contexts where the gospel is transcultural and timeless. Contextualization has many 
challenges to working with different cultural groups where it needs godly wisdom, 
sensitivity, awareness, and firmness of Christian faith and reliance on the Holy Spirit for 
His guidance to render the gospel and communicate the message of Christianity to 
diverse cultural groups and contexts.'"? The key components of contextualization lead 
towards crucial aspects that must include the following factors: 


4.3.1 Understanding the Culture 

One of the most crucial factors in contextualization is understanding cultural 
context to communicate the message of Christianity in an effective way which partakes 
knowing and understanding the beliefs, language, social structures, customs, and overall 
worldview of audiences.'"' Different models of contextualization focused on 
understanding culture with cultural sensitivity, respect and understanding of the cultural 
dynamics of the communities can help to reach the community to share the gospel 
message. 
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4.3.2 Apropos 

Contextualization is making the gospel relevant without losing its message and 
addressing the concerns, prospective, needs, and queries that people have within their 
cultural and social context.'” It should be applicable as gospel rendering as a meaningful 
solution answering and addressing the issues that audiences have in a significant way 
which demonstrates the power of the gospel. 


4.3.3 Cultural expression 

Contextualization of the gospel has an objective to communicate the gospel 
through culturally appropriate forms, language, symbols, traditions, customs, and idioms 
to deliver truths that make them free spiritually.'’ Through the different models of 
contextualization of the gospel Christian missionaries can develop a relevant approach to 
work with cultural diversity by fostering creative engagement with the community that 
empowers them to express the Christian faith in such a way that is culturally authentic, 
transformative, understandable, and meaningful in the listener’s context. 


4.3.4 Inculturation 

One of the main dangers of contextualization is blending the gospel with 
incompatible aspects of other religions, religious activities, or worldviews changing and 
bending scriptural truths. Inculturation, not syncretism, aims to integrate the gospel into 
the culture not compromising the essence and the message of Christianity.'” 


4.3.5 Transformation 

Contextualization works by adapting the presentation of the gospel in a cultural 
context but on the other side, it transforms culture gradually by challenging practices, 
beliefs, values, or worldviews that contradict scripture and the Christian faith. One of the 
goals should be holistic change within the communities while using variant models of 
contextualization of the gospel that include growth, spiritual renewal, social justice, and 
reconciliation within diverse cultural contexts by transforming the lives of people.'”° 


4.4 Proposed Model of Contextualization 
In the history of missionary efforts to reach the Newari people in Nepal, several 
models of contextualization have been employed to adapt the Gospel message to the 
cultural and religious context of the Newari community. Specific models may vary based 
on the missionary organization, individual preferences, and contextual factors. 
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Incarnational and Holistic models are commonly seen models of contextualization that 
have been used in past Capuchin missionary efforts to reach the Newari people in 
Nepal.'”° Each model has its strengths and limitations, and missionaries may adapt and 
combine elements from multiple models based on the specific needs and dynamics of the 
target community. In the present scenario, the Missiological model can impact the 
preaching gospel among the Newari ethnic group which continues the work of the 
missionaries, and within the broader framework of missiology, it can work on specific 
aspects of the Newari ethnic group through sub-models of it. 

The missiological model reflects diversity highlighting its significance within the 
field of missiology which contextualizes Christianity in Christian missions that advocate 
for individuals to follow Jesus within their existing cultural identity and context, rather 
than converting to Christianity in the cultural and traditional sense. This approach is 
based on the belief that people can maintain their cultural identity while embracing 
Christian beliefs and values. Paul G. Hiebert states, "The Missiological Model of 
contextualization emphasizes the systematic study of cultural contexts and the 
development of strategies for communicating the gospel message effectively within those 
contexts, informed by missiological insights and principles."'”’ 


4.5 Practical Implications of the Missiological model in the 
Newar community 

Contextualization is the implementation of a specific model to a specific people 
group through which comprehensible answers derived from the Bible about salvation and 
other human queries in which the gospel is supported by valid argumentation and is 
presented in an appealing and winsome manner from which the listener gladly accepts 
and adopts the truth of the Bible. '%A Missiological model engages in cross-cultural 
mission acts to understand the culture and contextualize it in relevant and meaningful 
ways being grounded in biblical principles, the mission of the Church, and reflection on 
the nature of God. 

This model emphasizes the importance of contextualization of the message of the 
gospel to the social and cultural context of the target particular ethnic group by 
understanding their beliefs, values, worldviews, and practices. Newari Ethnic groups are 
known as culturally rich indigenous people of Kathmandu Valley where their world view 
presents a rich cultural heritage. It is very crucial to know, respect, and understand the 
cultural elements and worldview factors of this ethnic group to present and contextualize 
the gospel effectively. Some of the major aspects to consider are as follows: 
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4.5.1 Religious Beliefs 

Hinduism and Buddhism can be seen as powerfully influenced by this ethnic 
group as their religious faith where religious animal sacrifices and worship to various 
gods can be often seen. Salvation and forgiveness are often sought through shedding the 
blood of animals and trusting in their gods. As in Acts 17, Paul preached Athens gospel 
when he saw Athens putting their trust in different gods even to an unknown god and he 
used those things as an opportunity to present Christ. Scriptures testify that some of them 
believed in Christ after he preached to them where names of Dionysius, Areopagite, and 
Damaris are mentioned in verse 34 (Acts 17:36-34).'” It is often clear from Newari 
people's religious activities that they are also looking for true God and God’s blessing in 
their life for peace, prosperity, welfare, well-being, and salvation after death which leads 
to Christ because the ultimate exclusive source is only God for everything (1 Cor 8:6; Col 
is T5=17); 

Newari people have the uncertainty of salvation after death as overall Hindus and 
Buddhists have and dominion of fear in their heart and mind towards their god for the 
punishment and that their god can give if the gods will displease with them for their 
activities rather than confidence of love and salvation in their gods.*” The fear of faith in 
other gods can replaced with confidence and calmness in Christ as children keep their 
faith in their parents because Christ assures salvation and His love unconditionally who 
trust in Him and who come to Him. 

One Crucial contextualization factor is understanding culture and worldview 
where God is the creator of humans and all their minds, thoughts, feelings, and habits that 
include culture, languages, and worldview which are not sinful naturally. God can use 
even pagan culture and their languages to proclaim His gospel to people groups and 
cultural structure is made by people that can change and restructured based on people’s 
new understanding of His word and through His works in people’s lives gradually. 

In Newari religious culture, they have numerous sacrifices where they shed blood 
as atonement, and purification symbolizing the restoration of peace and harmony during 
their main festivals like Jatra, Dashai, Depcha, and others to please their gods.*”’ The 
explanation of the sacrifice of God’s only one begotten son for all humanity to forgive 
sins and give peace and harmony, eternal life, purity, and God’s righteousness can change 
their faith and understanding with the biblical point of view using their worldview. 


4.5.2 Festivals and Rituals 

Newari people celebrate numerous festivals and rituals that reflect their deep 
religious and cultural heritage. Newari people celebrate numerous kinds of festivals such 
as Jatra, Indra Jatra, Dashain, Mha Puja, Nepal Sambat New Year, Indra Jatra, Gai Jatra, 
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Swanti, Gathamuga, Yomari Punhi, Sithi Nakha, Bisket Jatra, Mataya, Wewaali, Pahan 
Charhe, Nawami, Sakimama Punhi, Sithi Nakha, Saparu, Pujay, Guthi Sanjn, Gunla and 
many more throughout the year which defines their rituals, cultural performances, and 
ceremonies.” In these festivals and rituals, they use special and typical, Newari food, 
clothing, dancing, and music. 

Most of the Newari festivals and rituals are connected with idol worship and 
sacrifices of animals.*” Newari Christians have left their previous festivals and rituals by 
calming that all those festivals are related to worshipping idols and were not participating 
in those festivals and events.*™ In these festivals and rituals mostly family and relatives 
gather together and invite one another to eat and spend time with one another.*” Early 
Newari Christians isolated themselves from these rituals and festivals so they are also 
isolated from their family and relatives from close relation. Taking scripture references 
such as Acts 15 and | Corinthians Chater 8 could be the best ways to deal with these 
kinds of situations by refraining from eating things offered to idols, blood, the meat of 
strangled animals, alcohol, and smoking which is not biblical, and offends other 
Christian’s faith but connected with family and relatives to share faith and gospel with 
them during Newari festivals, rituals and in gathering times. 


4.5.3 Language and Communication 

Newari language is spoken by the Newar Community which is known as Nepal 
Bhasa and has deep historical and cultural roots in the Kathmandu Valley.*°° In Newari 
culture Nepal Bhasa is rooted as an integral part for centuries which is essential to the 
identity of the Newari ethnic group with significant cultural and linguistic importance.””’ 
Nepal Bhasa is known as one of the national languages of Nepal and is the most widely 
spoken language in Kathmandu Valley. 

Nepal Bhasa is a distinct language from other languages and Sanskrit with its 
Vocabulary, grammar, and literary tradition.” Translation of the bible and Christian 
worship songs, Hymn books, and Christian literature in Nepal Bhasa can enhance to 
communication gospel to them which can be understood in a better way. The use of the 
Newari language in preaching, fellowships, teaching, and communicating while sharing 
the gospel with the Newari community can be an effective way within the cultural and 
linguistic context to contextualize the gospel message to this ethnic group. 
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4.5.4 Holistic Ministry 

The missiological model emphasizes holistic ministries that can be adopted to 
address the social, physical, and economic needs of the Newari people. Holistic ministry 
as an approach that seeks to transform individuals and communities in all aspects of life, 
including spiritual, social, economic, and cultural dimensions, by contextualizing the 
gospel within the specific context of people's lives.*” 

Holistic ministries could address these basic needs while providing spiritual 
support, healthcare services, and skills training to improve livelihoods. Identifying areas 
within the Newari ethnic group where holistic ministries can be conducted requires 
understanding these communities' socio-economic context and specific needs. While the 
Newari people are diverse and spread across various regions, certain areas may have 
higher levels of poverty and could benefit from holistic ministries. Holistic ministries 
could work to uplift these communities through education, vocational training, healthcare 
outreach, and community development initiatives. Holistic ministries could prioritize 
reaching out to these vulnerable groups, providing support, advocacy, and empowerment 
programs tailored to their needs. Holistic ministries could establish mobile clinics, health 
camps, and community health centers to provide preventive care, medical treatment, and 
health education to underserved populations. 

Holistic ministries could focus on providing educational support, scholarships, 
and vocational training programs to children and youth from disadvantaged Newari 
communities. Holistic ministries should prioritize building relationships and engaging 
with local community leaders, stakeholders, and organizations to gain insights into the 
specific needs and priorities of the target population. Collaborative efforts with existing 
community-based organizations, churches, and non-profit groups can amplify the impact 
of holistic ministries and foster sustainable change. By identifying and prioritizing areas 
with the greatest need, holistic ministries can make a meaningful difference in the lives of 
disadvantaged Newari communities, addressing their physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual well-being holistically. Holistic ministry can share Christianity with this ethnic 
group and can lead to effective practical acts of compassion and service to demonstrate 
Christ’s love. 


4.5.5 Indigenous Leadership Development 

The Newars assume that because of the local leadership, they have a better 
standard of living and a high material culture to enjoy a sense of superiority.”'? Newari 
people have ceremonial indigenous leadership from Newari priests and priesthood family 
and local leadership appointed by Guthi for social affairs in the community.*” 
Developing a missiological model in the Newari community requires developing 
indigenous leadership in this ethnic group. Empowering indigenous leaders within the 
Newari community to take ownership of the Gospel message and ministry is a very 
crucial aspect of contextualizing the gospel locally. To build indigenous leadership giving 
theological training, leadership, and discipleship, development programs tailored to the 
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cultural context of the Newari community can be effective methods to get desired results. 
Equipping local congregations to contextualize the Gospel within the Newari cultural 
context can lead to effective ministry initiatives. 


4.5.6 Cultural Values, Norms, and Social 
Structure 

The Newari ethnic group values hospitality, respect, and honor for people and 
nature or creation. Revealing Yahuwah or Christ as the true creator can divert these 
values toward the true God giving the clear picture of a creator of humanity and creation. 
Scripture has strong teachings Humans are designed to love and honor one another and 
take care of creation also thus incorporating these cultural values biblically can aid in 
demonstrating the relevance of the gospel to live daily godly life as gospel leads who 
accept it. 

The Newari people are community-oriented and have a hierarchical social 
structure with different clans and castes.” In the Newari community such as 
Bajaracharya and Shakya, the highest priest caste holds significant religious authority to 
connect common people with gods through religious activities where community stems 
hereditary roles based on caste and clan affiliations.’'* In Christianity also ordained 
clergy, such as pastors, bishops, and priests have the authority of leadership in 
hierarchical structures. Newari community can understand the calling for particular godly 
works as a mediator to gods If we can show them using their structure Christ as only one 
mediator and high priest to connect humanity with God then it will be a turning point to 
accept Christ as true savior. 

This ethnic group practices and values community cohesion, respect for elders, 
extended family structures, and family traditions. Showing the biblical understanding of 
the social structure of respect to parents and elders’, spiritual kinship, church as the 
family of believers, and how the community should be associated with love by building 
relationships can demonstrate to the Newari community the gospel message to this 
community. 

Newari people’s lifestyle and families are community-oriented*'* which can way 
to move towards the importance of fellowships and community in Christianity. Newari 
community is associated with “Guthi” which operates community affairs including 
various ceremonies along with funereal, festivals, social works, community development 
activities, and Charitable activities.*!° Every family is involved with Guthi to contribute 
to works organized by Guthi by physical and financial contributions and involvement to 
accomplish those goals.*'’ For example, if someone dies then one member from each 
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relative and core member of Guthi has to be present to help to accomplish funereal 
service. In Christianity, Churches serve the spiritual, worship, education, outreach 
activities, charitable, and social needs of the community as one body through believers. 
The composition of the same structure as serving in the community through the Church 
can show the Newari community to serve God and love the communities in every aspect 
of life with the greatest goal to save souls through Christ's blood from their experienced 
structures as Guthi. 


4.5.7 Art and Architecture 

Often Newari people use wood carvings, Traditional Newari houses, and 
pagoda-style temples which reflect their cultural identity.*'* While constructing a church 
for worship these skills can be used to give a flavor of Newari design to Newari Churches 
that gives them the freedom to worship God in that place where they used God gave skill 
and design to be together to glorify him. 


4.5.8 Newari attire, music, and Cuisine 

The Newari ethnic group has distinctive and colorful traditional dresses that 
reflect the cultural heritage and identity of the Newari community in Kathmandu Valley. 
Haku Patasi, Gunyo Cholo, Haku Cholo, Bhoto suruwal, Daura Suruwal, Pheta, and 
Haku Pucha, are some of the traditional attires and accessories that are an integral part of 
Newari identity and culture.*’? These dresses show artistic expressions representing 
centuries-old traditions passed down through generations. Newari attire can be used 
during special church services and occasions like Christmas, Easter, Christian marriage, 
and others which can help give cultural identity with the context of faith to the Newari 
community. In the Newari community, this attire presents their pride and reverence which 
is acknowledged as a rich cultural heritage. 

In Newari cultural heritage, Newari music is an integral part encompassing a wide 
range of traditional musical instruments, forms, and styles particularly in the Kathmandu 
Valley.”° Newari music has been passed down through generations with proper skills 
through local community music institutions like Dapha and Bhajan mandal where 
interested students can learn freely from their gurus in apprenticeships and participation 
in community events also.””' Dimay, Busya, Madal, Jhali, Nayakhin, Dha, Basuri, Dam 
Khin, Mag Khin, chushya, kaa, Ta, Tai-nai, and piwach are some of the Newari musical 
instruments that are categorized into four groups.”” Newari music is made of animal 
skins, metals and irons, stings, and wood or bamby. Newari music has a significant role 
in various Newari social and religious rituals, as well as distinct occasions and festivals 
such as birthdays, Kera puja, weddings, and funeral services. Newari music emphasizes 
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community cohesion, cultural identity, and spiritual devotion among the community with 
Joy showing emotional expression with the flow of music. 

In the Newari community, Newari cuisine presents traditions and the heritage of 
the Kathmandu valley that is deeply rooted in culture, history, and religious festivals from 
centuries. Newari food has diverse and rich flavors and they use local ingredients as an 
integral part of cultural identity. Bara, Yomari, Chatamari, Kwati, Choila, Woh, Baji, 
Sukula, Kachila, Samayabaji, Chaku, Juju dhau, and Lapte Bhutuwa are some of the 
traditional iconic dishes and specialties of Newari food.’” In the Newari community, 
Newari cuisine is one of the crucial factors in several occasions, including all ceremonies 
of birth, marriage, festivals, and death, giving them an indigenous identity.” 

Contextualizing the gospel within the Newari cultural expressions of attire, 
cuisine, and music involves creative and respectful engagement in Christian worship, 
fellowships, marriage, and festivals like Christmas, Easter, New Year, and birthdays 
which gives flavors of local traditions and customs. Integrating elements of Newari 
culture such as attire, music, and cuisine into Christian practice and day-to-day living can 
effectively communicate the gospel message in a relevant and meaningful way to the 
Newari ethnic group. 


4.5.9 Traditional Healing Practices 

Newari people believe in Jyotish Shastra (astrology), Ayurveda, and the 
supernatural power of different gods and goddesses for healing and the miraculous way to 
solve their problems.” Newari people believe that god and goddess can conceive a range 
of divine interferences and acts from transcendence to immanence, from heroic 
ava-tarization to healing ordinary illnesses.*”° Scripture proves that God is the almighty 
God who cares for people is a sovereign God and has dominion over everything. 
Emphasizing the healing ministry of Jesus Christ and how He demonstrated power by 
healing the sick even restoring the lame, blind and raising the dead by giving hope and 
restation who sought Him can encourage Newari people to place their faith in Jesus as a 
healer, miracle- worker, and Savior of humanity. The works of the Holy Spirit and 
miracles through His gifts can be powerful ways to witness Jesus as a Savior who heals 
people in their spirit and body. 


4.6 Conclusion 
Understanding the meaning of contextualization and its concepts is crucial to 
developing a model of contextualization of the gospel for the Newari people. The variant 
model of contextualization and its concepts gives the understanding of the culture, 
apropos, cultural expression, inculturation, and transformation ways to contextualize the 
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gospel to particular targeted ethnic groups or people. Due to the social, religious, cultural, 
and worldview of the Newari people, the Missiological model of contextualization of the 
gospel seems appropriate to communicate the gospel message to this people group. 

The missiological model can contextualize religious beliefs, festivals and rituals, 
Language, cultural values, norms and social structure, attire, music, cuisine, and other 
crucial factors of Newari lives and culture to convey the gospel message to this 
community. The missiological model can help the Newari community to develop 
Indigenous leadership and to do Holistic ministry according to the needs of the 
community which can help radically communicate the gospel message that the 
community can understand through their people with love and differences that 
Christianity brought in their lives by overflowing love from Christ to His people and 
community. 
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CHAPTER 5 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


Developing a missiological model to reach the Newari community is essential for 
effective and faithful mission engagement with the Newari people group. Embracing the 
cultural diversity and adapting ministry approaches by missionaries and church leaders to 
contextually reach the Newari people can bear witness to the transformative power of the 
Gospel to bring God’s glory to this community. 


5.1 Presenting the Gospel in a Relevant Way to the Newari 
Community 

The Newari community is a distinct cultural group in Nepal. Contextualizing the 
gospel should be done in a culturally relevant way to the Newari community while 
maintaining biblical integrity. While considering socio-cultural dynamics, long-term 
contextualized engagement with the community, that includes evaluation and feedback, 
can be done in specific Newari cultural contexts with valuable strategies and insights to 
share the gospel message. 


5.1.1 Understanding Socio-Cultural Dynamics 

The process of presenting the gospel message in a culturally relevant way through 
an appropriate model of contextualization to the Newari community should be based on 
theological integrity. The missiological model denotes sharing the gospel while 
remaining on scriptural truth and without violating biblical fundamental values and 
teachings. The contextualization needs a deep understanding of the target audience’s 
socio-cultural, beliefs, traditions, social structures, and worldview.”’ The Newari 
community has rich socio-cultural traditions and values in their religious beliefs and 
practices, rituals, festivals, community structure, and lifestyles. A vital undertaking for 
missionaries and gospel presenters when contextualizing the message of the gospel for 
the Newari community involves discerning the appropriate socio-cultural practices, 
values, and norms, while comparing and analyzing those factors with the biblical, 
fundamental truths and teaching of the gospel. 

The missiological model should address key theological concepts in a relevant 
way that aligns with and challenges Newari people’s socio-cultural aspects while 
fostering a deeper understanding of the gospel message and scripture because Newari's 
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socio-religious factors and worldview are significantly different from the Western 
Christian perspective. 


5.1.2 Long-term Engagement with the Community 

Presenting the gospel to the community and changing their lives through biblical 
teaching requires long-term engagement with the community which requires consistency 
and commitment.’** Empowering and training indigenous leaders who understand their 
socio-cultural context and gospel message can lead to a more effective and authentic 
ministry with the community, but it needs long-term engagement and a 
relationship-building period for sustainable contextualization efforts. 

The gospel message should also address the social and practical needs of the 
Newari people through holistic ministries that involve initiatives related to healthcare, 
education, poverty alleviation, and community development alongside spiritual teachings 
which will impact the ongoing lives of local communities. Effective contextualization of 
the gospel in the Newari community requires long-term engagement and 
relationship-building acts which include respect and love. Building trust and credibility 
within the community is essential for the gospel message to be received and embraced 
authentically. 


5.1.3 Evaluation and Feedback 

Contextualization of the gospel is not simply a single model that fits all 
approaches of socio- cultural context and worldview of the community. It involves 
ongoing adaptation and flexibility to appropriately respond to changes within the Newari 
community according to their worldview and to refine the presentation of the gospel in 
ways that remain relevant and impactful without violating biblical truths. The 
contextualization of the Christian message of salvation involves continuous evaluation 
and feedback*” from the Newari community to assess the effectiveness of 
contextualization efforts to make positive impacts. This ensures that the proposed 
missiological model for presenting the gospel message to the Newari ethnic group 
remains sensitive to the evolving needs and dynamics of the community. 


5.2 Challenges of Missiological Model of Contextualization 
The Missiological Model of Contextualization of the Gospel offers valuable 
insights and strategies for presenting the gospel message to the Newari community, but 
the diversity within the Newari community poses a challenge and limitation to 
contextualization. The risk of oversimplifying theological concepts while making 
socio-cultural aspects accessible and relevant can potentially dilute the depth and richness 
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of the gospel message, fundamental teachings from scripture, and its biblical values.”*° 
Scripture is flexible and open to many socio-cultural aspects of the community, but 
certain biblical fundamental teachings are firm and should not be compromised while 
trying to make the message relevant to a particular community. There exists an ongoing 
need to explore ways to maintain biblical integrity of the gospel message while ensuring 
cultural relevance. 

The contextualization of the gospel through the Missiological Model to the 
Newari community needs to maintain ongoing momentum and relevance to build up local 
leadership and to change lives through holistic ministries. Gender roles and dynamics 
within the Newari community may distract from how the gospel message is received and 
interpreted because Newars believe in gods and goddesses, but the biblical image of God 
is shown as a male figure—Father, Son, or male Lamb. 

Gospel contextualization involves various challenges to appropriately promote the 
gospel culturally and biblically in a particular context. The risk of syncretism is always 
present when combining Christian biblical truths that are incompatible with other 
religious faiths which include their beliefs in other gods, dark spiritual powers, and 
idols.*' The Newari culture includes practices of rituals, sacrifices, pagan divination, and 
healing with devotion to various gods and goddesses while some of them acknowledge 
Jesus as one of the manifestations of gods and deny Jesus as the only Lord and Savior of 
humanity. 

Contextualization makes it easier for people to accept Christianity, but there is a 
danger of them mixing their unbiblical faith, rituals, and practices with the Christian 
faith. Contextualization especially needs to address the audience's receptivity or lack of 
receptivity to anthropologists who affect their culture and worldview. Proper 
contextualization of the gospel enables preachers to advocate Christianity in a relevant, 
meaningful, and genuine way within the local listener’s context while maintaining 
biblical foundations and truths.*” 


5.3 How to Prevent Syncretism while Contextualizing the 
Gospel? 

The contextualization of the gospel should be grounded in the authority of 
scripture emphasizing the importance of biblical truth, essence, and teaching which 
reveals the true God, His nature, the salvation message, and the way to be saved that God 
has prepared for all humanity. To prevent syncretism, it is crucial to understand the 
authority of the Bible, the Bible’s cultural conditioning, and ways to interpret the Bible. 
In Christianity, scripture has ultimate authority for Christian faith and practice as the 
fundamental authoritative Word of God which should not be compromised with 
socio-cultural aspects of the community or ethnic groups.”*? 
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The Christian faith holds belief in one God who is triune: Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit where the gospel centers on the work of Jesus Christ. The Christian fundamental 
faith holds on the incarnation of Jesus Christ who is the only Savior, His sinless life, 
atoning death on the cross for all humanity, bodily resurrection, and His imminent return 
for complete salvation and redemptive plan to those who keep faith in Him.” 

The gospel acknowledges the universal truth of the sinful condition of humanity 
because of the fall in sin that creates the need for reconciliation with God through 
repentance and forgiveness that God laid on Jesus Christ as the only way to achieve it. 
Salvation in Christianity is solely dependent on one’s faith in Jesus Christ, not on human 
merits, because it is the gift of God’s grace which is unachievable by human works. 
These core Christian fundamental truths and doctrines should not be syncretized with 
socio-cultural rituals, religious beliefs, practices, and legalistic requirements as conditions 
to be saved.”** 

Emphasizing theological training to local leaders and believers to give a firm 
understanding of Christian theology, doctrine, and the importance of maintaining 
doctrinal purity can aid in preventing syncretism.”*° Missionaries, indigenous leaders, and 
congregations should be encouraged to be bold about the need for discernment and 
critical evaluation of socio-cultural factors of the Newari community in the light of 
biblical principles and teachings. 

Contextualization of the gospel requires discernment between compatible aspects 
of the socio-cultural factors of the Newari ethnic group and aspects that are contrary to 
biblical truth and teachings.**’ To guarantee purity and integrity of the gospel message to 
the Newari community, it is crucial to establish accountability structures to address 
syncretistic tendencies. Because of cultural complexities, it is essential to pray and ask 
God for His discernment, understanding, and wisdom to appropriately contextualize the 
gospel in order to prevent syncretism. 


5.4 Recommendations Based on the Missiological Model 

The contextualization of the gospel to the Newari people through the application 
of the Missiological Model can encourage and aid missionaries and church leaders. By 
immersing themselves in the Newari culture, they gain a deeper understanding of its 
socio-cultural aspects, beliefs, traditions, and values which helps them in sharing the 
gospel contextually. 

The Newari community can be reached with the gospel through language study, 
cultural exchange programs, and building relationships to create a bridge for sharing 
Christianity with them. Indigenous leadership is crucial for contextualization efforts 
because they intimately understand the cultural context. 

It is critical to train and equip indigenous Newari leaders and believers to do 
ministry within their communities. Providing theological education, discipleship 
programs, leadership development programs, revealing the importance of evangelizing 


34 Pocock, Van Rheenen, and McConnell, The Changing Face of World Missions, 183-84. 
°35 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 190. 

36 Tennent, Theology in the Context of World Christianity, 255-56. 

37 Tennent, Theology in the Context, 256. 
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and ways to do it, and mentorship opportunities to empower local leaders to effectively 
contextualize the gospel in the community will bring significant impact for the 
missiological goals. 

Dialogue and _ collaboration between missionaries, church leaders, and 
organizations working with the Newari people can bring a huge impact when working in 
unity for the same objective. Sharing love, insights, burdens, best practices, and resources 
can enhance the effectiveness of contextualization efforts and build up one another within 
the body of Christ. Unity can accomplish great things spiritually, physically, and 
financially through projects such as education, healthcare, economic development, 
vocational programs, and social justice. 

The sharing of the gospel to the Newari community should be done in a sensitive 
way to the unique and diversified cultural, social, religious, and historical context of the 
Newari people. Western cultural norms should not be imposed by blending them with the 
gospel. On the contrary, missionaries should seek to present the gospel in ways that 
resonate and are relevant to the cultural worldview of the Newari people group. 

Contextualization requires evaluation and reflection efforts to assess their 
effectiveness and identify areas for improvement to reach the community. Solicitation of 
feedback from the Newari community can help to ensure that initiatives are meeting their 
needs and aspirations through love and respect even as Jesus Christ did for us. Prayer and 
dependence on God's guidance are crucial when sharing the gospel with the Newari 
community. God’s wisdom, discernment, and spiritual sensitivity must be evident in 
missionaries, church leaders, evangelists, and church fellowships in order to proclaim the 
gospel faithfully for greater transformation and receptivity among the Newari 
community. 


5.5 Reflections on the Significance of Developing a Missiological 
Model 

Nepal is a diverse country with various ethnic groups, religions, and religious 
practices in which each possesses its own socio-cultural heritage and traditions. 
Developing a Missiological Model of Contextualization for reaching the Newari 
community in Nepal holds significant importance in demonstrating respect for the unique 
cultural identity of this people group. 

The Missiological Model fosters authenticity in ministry by demonstrating a 
genuine desire to understand and engage with the cultural context*** of the Newari people 
when sharing the gospel message. This authenticity lays the foundation for building trust 
and meaningful relationships between the Newari community and missionaries. Trust is 
essential for effective evangelism, discipleship training, and community transformation. 

This model places emphasis on developing indigenous Newari leaders and 
empowering them to take ownership of ministry initiatives to impact their own 
communities. By equipping and supporting local leaders who understand their 
community, missionaries and churches can foster sustainable and culturally relevant 
expressions of Christian faith among the Newari people. 


38 Tennent, Theology in the Context of World Christianity, 131. 
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By embracing the cultural diversity of Nepal and adapting holistic ministry 
approaches through the Missiological Model, transformational impact will occur in the 
lives of individuals, families, and communities of the Newari people. By addressing both 
spiritual and social needs of the Newari community, missionaries and church leaders will 
bear witness to the transformative power of the gospel in the Newari community. 

The Missiological Model ensures that the biblical truths of the gospel message are 
presented in ways that are relevant and accessible to the Newari people by incorporating 
elements of their culture, perspectives, beliefs, traditions, language, and worldview. 
Through this model, missionaries can effectively communicate the transformative 
message of Christianity in a manner that resonates effectively within the hearts and minds 
of the Newari community. 


5.6 Interreligious Dialogue 

To initiate interreligious dialogue with the Newari community, it is essential to 
develop a deep understanding of Newari beliefs, practices, cultural norms and values, and 
their worldview. This practice creates the foundation for respectful and meaningful 
engagement while sharing the gospel with the Newari community. The Missiological 
Model of Contextualization of the Gospel is one of the best bridges of understanding, 
mutual respect, and cooperation among diverse socio-cultural?” and religious traditions 
of the Newari culture. 

To share the Christian faith, identifying common ground is important and can be 
used as a tool for bridges of commonality and shared values between Christianity and 
Newari socio-cultural aspects. Common ground from both Christian and Newari 
perspectives should include principles of compassion, justice, hospitality, love, elevating 
the lives of people, and reverence for sacred values. It will create a spirit of mutual 
respect, humility, and openness by learning from each other while listening attentively to 
the views of one another during interreligious dialogue. 

Successful interreligious dialogue requires genuine relationships which must be 
built on trust, love, friendship, and mutual understanding. Collaboration fosters goodwill 
between Christians and the Newari community regarding social, cultural, and 
humanitarian initiatives to address issues such as poverty, environmental sustainability, 
education, equality, elevating lower caste people and women's lives, and healthcare can 
be common ground which fulfills basic needs of Newari daily living. 

The majority of the Newari community has misconceptions and 
misunderstandings about Christian beliefs and their practices; they see Christianity as 
Western culture while many Christians see Newari socio-cultural aspects as part of 
Hinduism or another religion. During any interreligious dialogue, to promote peace, 
social harmony, reconciliation, and better communication, it is crucial to address 
concerns, objections, stereotypes, and misconceptions raised by Christians or Newari 
community member participants. 


°° Bosch, Transforming Mission, 71. 
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5.7 The Ultimate Goal of Salvation 

The Missiological Model of Contextualization of the Gospel has the ultimate goal 
of salvation in the Newari community—to see individuals come from their socio-cultural 
context to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ through his atoning blood to His 
redemptive purpose by experiencing spiritual transformation and entering into a restored 
relationship with triune God.” The objective of contextualization of the gospel within 
the cultural framework of the Newari community enables them to understand and respond 
to Jesus Christ’s salvation message in a way that is meaningful and relevant to their 
cultural context. 

The Missiological Model brings spiritual awakening and conviction of sin among 
the Newari people through the power of the Holy Spirit. This spiritual awakening leads 
individuals to recognize their need for salvation and to respond through repentance and 
faith to the one and only Savior, Jesus Christ. 

The Missiological Model aims to see individuals within the Newari community 
experience personal transformation through the message of the gospel as they encounter 
the saving grace of Jesus Christ. This transformation that comes through the gospel 
involves the renewal of mind, heart, and lifestyle, which leads to a life characterized by 
obedience to Christ and the fruits of the Holy Spirit to reveal His image as a new creation 
in Christ.”*! 

The initial impact and power of the gospel message will save and transform the 
lives of individuals within the community. The ultimate goal is to impact the community 
as a whole for salvation and transformation which includes the formation of vibrant 
Christian communities, biblical social structures, and the spread of gospel values/ethics 
promoting love, social justice, and reconciliation within the community. 

The ultimate goal of salvation by applying the Missiological Model of 
Contextualization of the Gospel in the Newari community leads to the reign and rule of 
Jesus Christ which fulfills God’s purposes from the beginning of creation. Salvation 
involves the assurance of the forgiveness of sins, reconciliation and a personal 
relationship with God, and the promise of eternal life for all who believe and receive 
Jesus Christ as their personal Savior and Lord. 


5.8 Conclusion 

In conclusion, this study has delved into the intricate socio-cultural fabric of the 
Newari community by exploring its rich history, traditions, social structure, religion, and 
religious practices. Through an in-depth analysis of the contextualization of the gospel 
within the unique cultural context of the Newari ethnic group, various models have been 
synthesized to propose a relevant missiological model which is specifically tailored for 
effectively communicating the gospel message to the Newari people. 

The Missiological Model emphasizes the importance of understanding the cultural 
nuances, fostering long-term relationships, and incorporating indigenous leadership and 
holistic ministry approaches to powerfully engage the gospel message in the Newari 


*4 John Piper et al., Finish the Mission: Bringing the Gospel to the Unreached and Unengaged 
(Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2012), 97-98. 
4! Piper et al., Finish the Mission, 38-39. 
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community. By sensitively addressing and contextualizing the religious beliefs, festivals, 
language, traditional healing practices, and other socio-cultural factors, the Missiological 
Model has the objective of bridging the gap between the gospel message and the cultural 
worldview of the Newari community without violating the biblical fundamental 
principles of salvation and the gospel message. 

Despite the challenges and limitations posed by government, laws, and 
socio-cultural barriers of the Newari community, this study underscores the significance 
of persistently pursuing interreligious dialogue with the ultimate goal of salvation for all 
individuals. Through ongoing evaluation, feedback, and reflection, this proposed model 
seeks to adapt and evolve in response to the dynamic socio-cultural landscape of the 
Newari community. 

This research offers practical insights and recommendations contributing to the 
broader discourse on the contextualization of the gospel. Its purpose is to engage with 
diverse cultural groups like the Newari community by presenting the gospel in a relevant 
and respectful manner—grounded in both biblical integrity and socio-cultural sensitivity. 
The ultimate hope is to foster deeper understanding, love, mutual respect, and the 
transformational power of the gospel message by the fulfillment of His purposes and the 
expansion of His kingdom for His glory within the Newari community. 
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